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Foreword 



The private sector — now more than ever— is being called upon to work closelystith 
government to*help solve tlie -employment and training problems of our nation. Private 
Industry Cotincils are in a unique pqsition to make it possible for thousanBs of business 
leaders to get involved in shaping local employment and training programs to better 
meet private sectomeeds.' • 

•* • • ' * 

^ The role .of the Private Industry Couhqil in its local cbmmunity and its approach to 
' accomplishing its mission should be of primary concern to the business and other com- 
munity volunteers who comprise the membership of Private Industry Councils. 

^ . . , ' > 

Private Industry Council membership must be active-and involved in existing local deci- 
sion-making proces^s that impact on the role of the PIC. This type of active involve- 
ment will ensure th^t Private,fndustry Councils are structured and organized to meet 
their objectives in the contexf of the local political, .economic/and social envfronment. 
Xhis handbook addresses these ne^s. 



\ * ■ * , William H. Kolberg 
/f Prl?sident' 





Introduction 



•* This handbook provides condensed, basic infonxiation on foles, organiza- . 

tional issues, and program activities thatinfluence tl^ effectiveness pf the 
'^^ Private fndustjy Co\inciL It is offered a^a tool to assist the PIC with deci- 
sions on these issues. • • * * - . ^ • 

** • « 

The information has beqn drawn from selected records of PIC experiences 
' to date, informed opinions of practitioners, ancjl sound managerial prac- 
tices. * ' • ^ • 

The theme of the handbook i^ that PIC effectiveness must be defined and 
* * measured within* the context of the PIC's chosen role and its stated goals 
• ancl« objective! ' ^ r / * ^ 



PIC chairpersons, members, and staff should find the inf^yrmatiot^usefyl as 
, *a **primer" on organizational and programmatic opbons. The handbook 
provides "fo^ 'for thought" as planning for the new fiscal year proceeds. 
The PIC plannhrig cycle is an appropriate time for you to ana^e where » 
♦ \ " you've been, where you are now, and what changes, if any, ar^necessary 
lo help your PIC morecl^rly define its role and bolster its ability to carry 
♦ out tha.t role. " ' ^ • 

' . ' • • 

. ^hould*you heed raope detailed '*howto*Mnformationpou can draw upon 
the expertise of the National Alliance of Business regional staf(rfdentified ih 
Appendix I or you may sScure the documents identifiedin Appendix II or ^ 
cited ip Appendix III! • ' ' , * 
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Organizdtipnal Rojes 
and Relatidiiships of 
the Private (hdustfy CbiincU 



The very complex^and diverse CETA system has been a^ulted by cpnfifcting demands 
^ which have skewed its original legislafive intent, ThftsPfivate Sector Ir liti^ti ve Prqgram 
represents a significant attempt i6 redirect the CETA sy stern towards Its c^ginal purpose 
by creating closer and more effective public private partnerships tq^fc ster employment • 
of disadvantaged person^, The,Pnvate Sector Initiative Program sho jld-nbt be viewed 
as ^*just another CETA program" Jt is a special program with sp.ecial^urposes: to 
eni:ourage experimentation in the pritrate sector and to^|Jf^rhote chftrtges within th^ 
existing employment andtraining system. The Private Industry Council V^resents a 
direct response.to ful|ill the need for communities tox^rgapize themselves aritis^t 
priorities to meetlocal conditions. It is in this context that the PIC rr^ust njake the critical'" 
decisions which are discussed in ^is section. ^ • • 

The*uiiln"ate role of the Private Ir^ustry Council is to become the leader in creating a = 
genuine'and permanenf part/ership between public and private interests in training and 
employing thedisadvantegedTO do this, the Private Industry Council must build a firm 
institutional b^e and strengthen its organizational capacity. The Private Sector Initiative 
Program provides to tKe PIC flexibility in defining its roles and responsibilities and in 
organizing and nrianaging its structure. 

• * * 

This section presentsa wide range of options related to PIC joles and responsibilities; 
addresses the brganizatidh and composition of the PIC structure, discusses the 
effectiveness of ef PIC, highlights theimportance of interorganizatiopal relationships ax)d 
linkages, and parovidessuggeslions to assist the PIC in strengthening its overall, 
capabilities • * 

' / • 
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PIC Roles and Besponsijbilities 



What Are The Basic 
Responsibilities;*! 
the Private Industry 
Council? 



/ 



What is The 
Mis$ion of The 
Private Industry 
Council? 



The PiC's most .basic responsibility is to design and develop Title VII programs, Inherent 
in this responsibiliti^-are various subordinate rfesponsibilijties the PIC must alsaassume 
These responsibilities cover a mnge from ( 1 ), those required by law to (2) those the PIC 
should assume to (3) those the PIC may choose to assume. This handbook addresses 
these responsibilities in varying degrees of depth throughout it^content under topics . 
such as goals; roles; structural arrangements; organizational relationships: planning, 
mcmagement and evaluation; and program and activity options. ^ , ' - 

Basic responsibilities ^re highlighted below andihey can beysed by the PIC as a base • ^ 
for its decision-making. The extent to which these responsibilijies'are assumed by the «^ 
PIC may detenmine how welhhe PIC's programs work and how grea\ the PICs irgpact 
upon the employment and training^ySt^ will be. / , ^^ ' , 

Responsibilities Mandatedby'Legislatidln 

• Preparation of a plan for the conduct of Title VII acti vities.and programs in . ' 
•* conjunctionwith the prirne sponsor ; ^ ' 

• Full participation iathe formulation and development of the.prime sponsor s plah 
. forconductofall other CETA program's 

• t^rtigpation in and implementation of activities authorized tinder PSIPin . • 
cooperation with the prinrire sponsor. , . , *. 

Other Basic Responsibilities ^ ' 'J — » 

• Set priorities to meet bcal business conditions \ 

• Organize and structure the PIC for ma6<Jmum impact 

• Provide genuine decision-making authority as representatives oAhe private sector 

• gromote develoRm'ent of specialized labor market information upon which the 
• PIC may make productive decisions and well-conceived plans 

• Offer, large and small businesses opportunities for leadership in ^>IC policy and 
programs^ ^ . ' .4 ' ' . , ' 
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• Sustain continuous private sector-ori^ted decision-making and.progr^m support^ 
activity for privat^ctor initiatives , v. T 

•"^^ • Establish cooperative relationships with the local CETA Dir^tora^^^^^ ^ 
" — stimulate comprehensive pla?*nlng with maximum responsiveness to private 
secrorneeHs , * , . ' . ' 

• Utilize a stmctured and effective planning, management, and evaluation i^^c^ss 
and to include the actors and^institutions who>e support is important, especially 
the CETA Planning Council artd local CETA'Directo^nd staff., 

Thg basic^tssion of the PIC as Oested niTitleVn * ; v 

• To increase the involvementof the business community in employrnent cind 
training activities ;^v'^ ' . - - 

, • ,To increase private sectqi-em^yment opportunities for the economically 
.disadvantagecf. . ' ' ' f . * 

To achieve this mission, the PnVatejlndustry Council must have clearly defined goals 
and appropriate, related roles arid responsibilities. In addition, itinust organize for 
maximum impact. ' - . -V ' . * 




What Are The. 
Private Industry 
Council's Qoals? 
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What Are The Rofes 
ofThePrlvate 
Industry Council? 
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The Private Indusbv Council Should set its goals based upon {1)^ the legislative intent of 
Title VII andX2) local bu^nessconditigns. Goals shouW be cleatfi widely understood, 

aridsharedbyPICrh^mbership. ' . \ ' . '\ \ ■ • 

{, ■ , " 

JhePlC mayjncrfeaSe its effectiveness by following these'princip/es related to goals: 

5 • y^S^^ goals should be.clarified and^pecific PIQ roles and activities should be 
related toeach goal. 

• Goals may need to be chang€dpvertime»as local conditions change. 
Goals sbould be communidated clearly to both the public and priva^te sector. 

• Goals should be widely accepted. ^ ^ 

^ Among PICs, goals will vary according to local conditions. Some examples^f goals 
which etPIC can set are: * ' ^ , " 

• Movement of the economically disadvantaged into productive private sector * 
employment t ' 

• Redirection of the focus of locaFemployAentand^ainrng programs fr6m public 
employment to permanent, unsub.siaized private sector employment 

• ^ Integration of employment and training programs \yith related initi^itives (such as, 
" ' economic and community development) and with pFivate sector needs 

• Creation of partnerships between the public and private sector and to nurture and 
sustain the relationship? between employment and training programs, related 
others, and the jDrivate sector • ' ' ^ 

• Stimulation of new and different business participation^in locej employment and 
- training efforts to op^n up Industrie? and occupations once closed to the ■ ^ 

disadvantaged \ ^ - 

• Expansion of impacfoninit)iatives outside of the Title VUprogranoi^ 

• Stren^hening of the local economy, 

The PJC mustdecide onihe mix of^oaJit^ esires and its priority for each goal. Such 
decisions form th e base of th e PIC's strategic p/an which gives scope and direction to its 
activities. The types of roles the PIC will fulfill and how these roles-will be defined and 
implernented are ^veloped from the set of goals selected and the PlC^s'strategic plan. 
(See NAB's ^/annin^Mpnagemen't and Evaluation: Realizing PIC Potential for specific 
information on how tOTranslate broad goals and directions into specifid program 
objectives an d projects. ) 

The type and extent of PIC involvement in the employment and training syste m is a 
^maior ongoing is^ue facing Private Industry Councils. For PICs, 'Inwlvemeot" may 
"Include a v^'ety^jf pl^rangirig from the effective use of Title VII r^purces.to influence 
over the use of CETA resources in other Titles to extension of ita influence beyond the 
CETAsystem. PICsIn different communities will determine different ways and means to 
becorhelnvolved. To become effectively involved in the employment and training ,^ 
syMem, the PIC must first clearly define its role. ^ - , * 



-The ro/e options open to the PIC fall intathree basic categories; 

• Advisor/Planner . ' 

As advisor/planner, the PIC may counsel, consult, and inform on all aspects of th^' 
local employment and training system; identify problem? and recommend 
solutions; review existing programs; pinppintjiew opportunities for private sector 
programs; input significantly in the planning process. ^ 

' I'All Private Industry Councils are required to participate in planning (^ee 

^^Responsibilities Mandated by Legislation" , page 2 in this section and Section 2). 

• Broker . ' 

As brok^, the PIC sells PSIP, Private Industry Councils, and CETA programs; * 

• supporte programs and initiatives; negotiates vvijth representatives from , 

. govemment, business, and the community; facilitates connections between pubKc 
and4>rivate interests^and needs; provides technical assistance to industry; opens \ 
doors previously closed to CETA. - 

• . Program Opercitor^ ^ • ^ \^ ' ' * 

As programoperator, the Private Industry Council actually designs, administers^ 
and opere^tes progran^, either through contracts or directly. 

The PIC may. select any combination of these roles identified above. No one set of 
roles ig- inherently superior to^another. The PIC must decide on the extent to which 
it desires to become involved, the direction it wishes to take,.-and the best mix of 
roles 4o Accomplish this. . 

Tp V^hat Extent dhqttld APIC Become Involved In The Employment and 
Training System? 

The PIC has the basic options of assuming: ' . ' - ^ . 

• apro-active^initiatingrole, or ^ * - * . *- . 

• a reactive rdle in which it ratifi^ what ispresentejito it. 



^ ™ -J ^ ^ 

Thus, the PiC must decide on whemerlt will serve merely as an advisor or whether it will 
extend its involvement to brokering and perhaps a(^minis1ering programs. Nohe of the 
optionsof (1) advisor-only or (2) broker, or(3) program operator isinherently superioY 
to the others./EachPIC should choose what will work best in its communiti;. 

Some PICs have chosen the advisor-only role because they feel that the operational 
-expertise is held b.y the prime sponsor and should remain there, or that an additional » 
subcontractor i§ not needed. OtherPICs emphasize other strategies slich as marketing ^ 
and eciitomic development. Stillother? se^ to participate in actyal program 
operatiSTs for a variety of reasons, includihgthe legislative intent of Titfe W to test and 
. demonstrate the effectiveness of a variety of programs. Many PICs have chosen to cany 
out roles in all three categories described above. 

1n whatever role it assumes, the PICs job is to represeni the private sector. It must 
choose the most effective set of roles to accomplish this job in the context of its local 
business environment ' i ' ' - 
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Part A, * 



T9xi^enninathe tme and extent of its iavplvennerit, the PIQ should consieier such^ocal 
^nNdto^imerUalfea^ " ^ '.' - * 

' thefilmitatjonsbf Available resources^ implennenjtik rbles f^^^^ * 

' * ' • ^^)f^€t-"P6rceiv^d!' health of the localCETAsyst^nn • 

^ . \ • / , ^ : ; ;^bs(^ealtl^ promotes k good publifriwage. Poor healtTi may create'difficiilties in 
^ / . , . 3jf^c^t^i]^jpf|^gVartis started^n the otHer hand, poor health fndicate the need 
♦ . ^ ''fQr tnorS extensive inj;olv\iTient/ ^ . " • ^ ' .* * V - 

, y •* *• '•'bcafecorioniiG'ConditionsanHfheirdfect on the PlCs role (Poor e^nom^^^ 

, , condifionsmayJeadtoPlCactiv^'tyinareas,sudiasei:onomicand^Timun 

development.) • • " . ^ ^ .-^ 
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•Xctyretit Strength andprodu^tiveness of private secto " ' • ^ 

, t local poHticalcondition^arjd their effect on'theplC^STole . ' • 1| ' 

• nature of iCETA-PIC staff relatfons (Cooperative relations help ensur^'success. ) ^ 

^^Jl^ulti-jurisdictio'nal stati^ of the PIC (A variety. of roles may be more diffiqult to 

. ' carry oifi in muftj-juris(iiG6onal areas.)- , ^ > ' . * a 

• nature PIC staTf(PlCs with full-ti'm'e^ndependent staffs ar^bfteaable to / 
ut^derfatkemoreextensit^eactivities:) '"^ 

Charts on the^ollowing pages presept rol^ and activity options for tlTfe PIC'to consider . \ 
duringitsd^cisiOn-makinf processes. . . i 
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Part A, 



pre Role Options 

The following roles are presented for considertitiori by a PIC afj^er it has made decisions on its direction . 
' and extent of involvement. The'Rrivate IndustryCouncil shotd^'s^lect roles which will provide for- - 
(1) mcodrhumpresentpfion of the private sectorn^eds and view and (2) mwQmum impact of the PIC 

• toserve as the independent yo/ce/orbuslneisinCEtA ^ ^ . 

• Tp serve as a prcfmoter of privatecectof views and encourage new responsi^^eness to industrys' 
*i needs ' ' . 

• To s^rv^ as the contact in the employment and training network through which businesses may 
increase their responsibilities and direct their actions 

• To act aspublici^t to incredii^livate sector visibility and positive reception 

• Tq serve asa /acj(itatortp^rrcourage .leading bUsinesspersons^and major corporationsjto move out, 
front as leaders " ^ , . -"^ , 

*. * • Toactasaclyisorto1heemploymenfandtrainingsystemandprovidec|irection^^^ 
private sector job* plac^ents . r / * 
\^ To serve a\an active so/icftor of puMc and pnvate support for ^ , 

• To serve as an educator and technical advisor to |5rivate employers so that they may fully ^ 
understand and utilize Title Vn programs ' , ' * . 

• To act asstrate0sts in developing methods and means'^^h^nce the public/private partnership 

• To serve as a catalyst in focusing attenfiqn and actioh'to the demand (job creation) side of the labor 
market * ' % " ^ 

; •To act as a change agent by posi^6ly affecting eriii^yecs' Attitudes toward PSIP programs and 
toward CETAcjierits. , . .^i^.* 



• To serve as an acfiodate in encpu raging labor unic^||^HH|ir community based organizations to^, 
rnove into frfore positive participation throygh theBISPP^" ^ 

To act dis''ombudsmar>'* in the areaof contrac^g and-procurement. • . - ^ 

#<3i> serve as a c^rdlnator\n program development and administration ^ ^ _ * 

• Tos^rveasaprogrtimadmirMSgiatoraridop^^ • - ^ . ' ^ 
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PIC Activity Options 



Certain activities flow from the rojes the PIC has selec'te'd. The Private Industry Council can select from a 
variety of activity options: ^ ^ * - 

• Actively develop prog rams 

• Determine training possibilities 

• Encourageutilization of available^ax credits 

• Define labor needs so that concrete programs can be responsive toother 

• Assist educational in$titptioris in finding new ways of helping students meet the requirements of the 
local labor market • ^ ' ^ 

Identify the unemploye'd needed by the private sector 

. ^ Train the unemployed ' s ^ * i 

f#- Place the unemployed in unsubsidized private employment 

• Provide technical assistance to the local employment and training system to show how business 
* • need&maybemet . ^ ' . * 

• Provide technical assistance to€mployers on: , » y 

— how^CETA can assist them * . ^ 
' — how to reduce adrninistrative burdens and red'tape ' 
. • Develop spedalized labor market information. ^ 
^ A 
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Some PICs will implement their rbtes programs faster than others. The PiC must 
make choices on the speed wfth which it^res to implem'ent These^choicfes^hould be 
based upon strategic thinking antl*^lculatfed'dedsion.making. 

■'The PiCJias t\/j6 basic opfions in decic^ing how fa'it if wants to move ahead: 

• implerfientingrapicftsf^ , 

• Implementing slowecusmgw^er goals. . - 

Neither option is a "besf ' choice-^f^f example, fast may not be best. The choice of one 
option over the other should he ^'terminedby locajtonditions for success and th$ 
prefermice oMhe PiC. Colnnmuhity suppprtiscritical tCMPjogram success. The program 
sqpport needed by th^ PiGmay be strong endfagh initially to^accommodate more rapid 
implementation or additional support may neeci to be-devdQped pHor to actual 
implementation. . , 

■ No **one besf ' point In time for implenier^onlias been identified. bkSv&^yei; findings 
from studies of PICs do suggest general trends and advantages and disadvanla^ of 
rapid or slower implementation. The findings are presented below and can be w^ed 
wheotfie IJIC makes decisions on implementation.* 
* *' * " 
Ra^id Implemedtatipn ^ ^ ^ 

PICs that have chosen the "fastr^jptipn have focused their goals, know the direction m 
which t* y want to move, apd are functioning relatively smoothly. As its major 
' advantage, i;apid implementation ffteans the PIC can sefve clients quickly and actively. 
But success may be limited bec^ys^fh^ program may Tack political backing, may bp 
inappropriate to the locality, or TOiwelt'conceived^nr designed. 

slower Implementatioi^^ ^ ' 

prCsthathWc'hoWthe "s]qv^F' Sptionhavebroadergoalswhich^ 
. preference for implementing sometl^ng new and different These PICsare making a ^ 
mor€ deliberate start in detennining the direction in which to move, and are involved in 
decicTinghowto getthere. Th*e major advantages in implementing slower are that • 
(1 ),prdgrams may result in greater impact in the long rim, and (2) programming may be 
'more innovative. • - ^ ' ^ ' 

The PIC should consider additional/actors when making choiceson the timing of 
implementatioi^ - - ' . , * • 

• aMndepen^lllpp/integr^ti^^^ 



desired level of **extemai attivism" in the co|nmunity apd desired linkages 
ty^ and exteat of involvem^htdesired (advisory versus program operation) 
dSgre'e of int^restin innovation. I *. ' 



♦Finding^ identified in a study by Oh)o State University, I9p0. 
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secjion 1 Pie Grgairlsalidrial 

Parte. Structure and ' . ; 

* .Relationships 



^ . . ^-^^'v piCs are vested with varying degrees of developrpent potential. The PlC should 

' ^ organize and wanage itself for wcvdwutifieffedivenessi^ 

this, the PIC may need to devote a^ignifid^ntamqunt of time, effort, and resources to 
developing and strengtheningits institutional base and it^ organizational capacity to' 
*^ * carry out itSrolefis and operations. As a first step, the PIC should look at each element of 
its internal structure and make improvements as needed. Then the PIC should develop 
^ * 'its interorgariizational relationships to the fullest extent possible. 

)/Vhat Are The Basic In deyelopiog its structure and organizing itself, the ^oal of the PIC should be genuine 
/ Elements of the PIC'S input*from the private sector—input that will be followed by placement of the 
Interrlat Structure? unemployed in the private sector. The PIC shoulcl organize its istemal structure to 

' • proykre a forum for the ^xcharig^ of ideaa. policies, and perspective^mong a 

wide range of divergent groups^community organizations, and instittmqns 

• create at the local levej ^ permanent institution that business can trust 

If provideapointofcontactfortheprivatesectorwheretheirproblemsmay be^ 

, linderstood, articulated, and addressed 

/-'**' * * * 

• offer an opportunity for large and small businesses to exert their leardcrship and 
influence through PIC policy and program* \ 

• "speaH the laYjguage" of the pii^e sector 

• "allow it to adapt to suit circumstances inHhe local business, political, and social 
, environment. ' • ^ 



Title Vll allows for flexibilityln the organizational structure of the PIC. Different PlCs 
structufe^emselves in different ways according to different local needs and conditions. 
No one pafticplar structure is necessarily mor€ successfuHhan others. A RIC may need 
to restructure or reorganize itself periodically to increase its effectiveness. • 

Although the internal organization varies from P4C to PIC, basic structural elements 
common togll PICs needio be considered including: 

• Organizational Status • . 

• Membership Selection Proc^ , * i# . 

• Size and Composition of tbe Council 

• Governing Rules arid Byfaws - ' 

• Committee Structure ^ ./ 

• PICStaff;- ' < ^ 

Is ThAe A Preferred OrgaiUzationalStatM ^ 

The organizafional status of the PIC is related to i^evel of autonomy and its desire for . 
incorporation. Title VII pro\ndes substanSal leay^ for the PIC to determine the nature 
ofitsorgarfizationalstaHus. ' * - . . - 

The options available to fhe PIC in deciding upon its organ^ational status iire: 

• Incorporation a^s a private, non-profitcorporation with a high degree of autonomy 
from both the prime sponsor and other CEJA Council operations. 

• Organization as a division within the CETA prime sponsor jgdvemance with a low ' 
to moderate level of autonomy, depeqcjing on local ref^onships and staffing. , 

. •■ ■ ■ 17 ' . ■ V '-' >. - 



One option is not inherenfly superior to the other, A PIC may be quite effective without 
feeingincorporatedandwithout havingan independent, full-time profekional staff. In 
addition, the PIC's level of autbnomy unlljpot necessarily insure success or lead tovward 
failure, A PIC ifTay operate unth a very high level of autonomy andstill retain the 
cooperative relationsh ips with the CETA Director and staff that are so vital to its 
effectiveness. To be most effecWe, the PIC's decision on organizational status should 
be directly related to its assessment of what vA\\ work best in the local environment 

Although no one particular organizational status can be said to be "righi" for all PICs, 
studies of incorporated PICs have revealed some generalimpressions and 
characteristics a PIC may wish to consider in its decision makjiig^ 

The Incorporated PIC: 

Can enterinto contracts to provide services and operate programs freely 
Can receive cash contributions and grants frorn businesses and foundations 

• Can employ its own professional staff, hire staiK rapidly, and pay them relatively 
well ■ ^ ' * ' 

• May gain the partial sepatation from the fc ETA system which it may desire for . 
increased visibility and identification as aprivate sector organization 

• May experience greater strengthand pjrc^m success, depending upon local 
conditions ' ) . ' ^ . ? , ^ 

• May experiencerestriction^ on the ability to draw upon the administrative . 
resources of the CETA prime sponsor and local staff— resources particularly 
needed by small PICs ' 

• May find the HmljJ evel of autonomy counter productive or inhibitive to the desired 
PIC/CETA co^rative relationship which is a major ingredient of success ^ 

• May place limitefi^s on its potential to impact on p'rogranis other than Title VIL 

The trade-offs inherentin decisions to incorporate or not to incorporate should be 
weighed carefully by each PIC. When deciding upon the level of autonomy it needs, the 
PIC should ask the following questions: ' , 

• What unO the impact be on PIC jrole and program^ activities? 

What will the impaqt be on overall CETA programing? ' ^ ^ ^ . 

• What unll the impact be on the abiHty of the PIC to represent and jpster private 
sector involvement? ^ ' * / . . 

^ What will thejmpact be on the PIC staffing anrangements? ^ 
* • What will thelmpact be on the PiC-Prime Sponsor relationship? 

• Howdoesthe^bOsinesscommunityperc^veCETA?' . 

sft. Does the PlCjivaht to be strictly an advisory body or does it want to operate 

programs? ^ . * ^ 

. • What are the personal anilegarresfxDnsibillti'es of members of the incorporated 
PIC? » . ' 

/ K ' _ ' . 

The level of autonomy a PIC sgeks and the decision to incorporate or not incorporate 
should be worked out by e^ch PIDln the context of local community relationships. It is 
Important for the PlC'to focus on the manner inv/hich these decisions are made and 



articulated The PICshould avoid generating negative feelings which could seriously 
threaten the PtCs effectiveness. * , 

PICMemberLiabilify * • ^ ^-^^ 

PIC member liability is a complex issue that is often overlooked. Althdugh the prime 
sponsor is ultimately accountable for activities conducted and funds expended under 
Title VII {CFR Sec. 679.3-8), this accountability does not insulate the mertiSers of a PIC 
that is contractor or subgrantee of the prime sponsor from liability. 
' " . N » 

Membership on anv^board opens an individual to liability from actions taken and 
increases exposures to liabilities. These exposures are somewhat diminished when the 
PIC.members function in an advisor-only role to the prime sponsor, hqwe ver, the 
exposure is not necessarily removed'completely. 

Incorporation provides PIC members with some insulation from pe.rsonal liability for 
^ 9amages arising out of PIC activities. Liabilify insurance for PiC members is available 
through NA9 to cover members' defense costs and awards to injured parties. Under 
actual circumstances, coveftige is determined by the insurance company through a 
claim ijnade on the insured PIC. A PIC should coordinate incolporation and insurance 
coverage with the prime sponsor and'a locally retained attomey. 

< • 

How aire PIC Members Selected? 

The Title VII le^ladon-provides^at asa PICb bei^igfe^tablished, the Chief Elected ^ 
Official will appointa chairperson and numbers. Once' ffi^T^Gjis^estabhshed, a 
chairperson from business and industry's selected by members of the PIC. The Chief 
Elected DffWfel is also resptonsible^or replacing members. " . # 

Membership selection, renewal, or replacemer\t should be a cooperative process 
T^etweenthePIC and the Chief^Elected Official. The PIC should first identify its specififc 
needs for exf^rtjse, stature and support in the community, and types of representation 
and perspective desired. The PIC should then take the lead in identifying and 
'proposinsprospedivemembersto meet these needs. * * ^ 

To Ofterate effectively, the PICneedsareplacementprocessthatis timely, efficient, and 
easy to use. A PIC may also msh toiake the lead in developing such a process, if 
needed. The PlCthat^tablishcsand maintains continuing, open communications with 
the Chief Elected Official regarding the compo^tion of its membership is more likely to 
obtain and4teep active, effective memt)ers. 



Whatis the 'tideal" SizedlthePIC Members^? 

There is no videal'* size for a PlCt Joseph Weber, in Managing theBbord^fUirectors, 
Suggests that board size should range fro(n30tD36. PIC membership should be large • 
en oiQh to b'^ tndy representative of the private sector and include representation from, 
othefgroupsasmandatedbythe Title VIIlegislation.AnextremelylaV^e PjC ^ 
member^ip is unwieldy and creates complex organizational pxpblems, However, size 
limitations may restrict participation in undesirable ways — it may limit the PIC's 
usefulness as a forum for interested but divergent groups. ' . * ^ 

WhoShotdd Comprtee the Membership oTthe PIC? 



Thecomposition of the PIC's membership iscritical to its success. The PIC may 



^gnificantliT^tiance^te organizational capacity to impact by {1 ) getting motivated 
' private sectbr leaders tO sfewe as memb^:Srand by (2) keeping this membership active, 

. ■ * ' ; V * • • - ^ ^ " * 

Tifle Vll'legislatioh requires that 51 % of the PIC membership come from business; The 
PIC that Uelieves that **Busincss>speaks better to business" may wi3h to increase its 
representatiorTqf the private sectoF^sfleedsand concerns by pushing for an even greater 
private sector membership. ^ • * 

^ntleVlI legjslation also addresses the participatioA of small and minority businesses as 

well^ members representing labor unions, com^i unity based organizations, 

educational institutions, and economic development councils. 

♦ 

Busihess participation may be especially useful in increasing the PIC* s effectiveness by 
providing ' , i 

• busine^' acceptance of responsibility for employment and training 
^.accurate and tjmaly input on la'bor market conditions ^ 

. • feedbackon PIC operationsand initij^tives 

• expertise in shaping training cunidUla " 

f aprivatesectortoneand{rameworkupx)nwhicha factual, data-oriented 
decision-making|)rocess may b6 based. * ( 

The PIC should aim towards including individuals in its megibership tvho possess 

• a commitment to the mission of the PIC • . ^ , 
. • aconyfcfionaboutthesoalsandfunctionsof thePIC ^ ^ 

• a willingness to devote time and effortto the PIC. * , ^ 

During thfe process of Couriql compx)siti6n, replacement or renewal, the PIC should 
stn ve toward getting ( 1 ) the widest private sector representation possible, and (2) the 
most vifluential business leadefs available. ^ ^ 

To decide on the type of members to be selected, the PIC Tnay choose 

• heads^f m^jor corporations and small business«&Mitig can lend their prestige and 
who can influenee tfie local community aS a whole to participate in and support the 
activities of the PIC, and * * 

• c6mpanyo|;grational managers who may offer less influence but more technical 
expertise.- * > - ' 

V * • % 

The PIC that is supported by a large, strong professional staff may have a less acute . 
' heed for additional technical expertise. The PIC that lacks the support of a full-time 
professional staff may have a morccnticc^need for the technical expertise the volunteer 
businessmanager can offer, » , 'J 

SomePIC*s are maximizing the use of both types of members through conlbittee 
structures designed to draw upon the different types of expertise offered by ^he--^^ 
corporate head and the manager. This committee structure iscalled the "two tier * 
abroach and accommddates boih types of members to the fullest extent. The first tier 
Involves top leval business and community leaders who have.b^en appointed members 
of the PIC and who serve the PIC as members of a Board of Directors. ^ , 
s 

The second'tier consists of indfvjduals who are not appointed members of the PIC but 



who h&ve been recruited toservepn ad hoc advisory com mitt eessfructurfed arpund- 
specialized iteeds or programs. The second tier allows the PIC to draw upon specialized 
knowledge, skills, ^nd expertise directly related to the ad hoc comnnittees structure. 

The PIC may also findthe *^*two ti6r" approach an excellentway to increase private 
sector participation through short-term volunteerinvplvement inad hoc committees. 

Additional factors to b^considered in determining the mos^pprojjfiate size and most 

effective composition of the Council ificlude: » > 

* ' * • 

size of the labor market areas 

• number and type of local business organizations and groups , 

• staff and services supp>ort reqiired to accomplish PIC activities. 

What Governing Rules Are Needed? / 

The PIC, at a minimum, should have a set of rules or bylaws that govern its internal 
affairs. In adcjition, the PIC should establish a clearly defined strtrcture of board 
operations. Bylaws establish the framework for RIC operation^nd differ depending 
upon local circumstances. Bylaws should cover the following sections to be the most 
useful to the PIC: 

• nameandpurposeofthePrivatelndustryCouncil 

• a description of the PIC'^ organization, powers, and member selection process • 
* ancfterrn of office 

> ^ y ; 

• procedures andscheduling of meetings ^ 

• duties, selection process (includingsubstitutions) and term of office of PIC officers 
ffi duties'and powers of committees 

• executive director's responsibilities 

• pr6ceduresfor amending the bylaws 

% dues, if applicable (may Jbe beneficial for fundraising as well as for securing ' 
A membership commitment). • , 

Wt^at Types of Committees Are Neededj^ 

Cjpund^l operations are facilita^ted through the use of committees. The most effective 
structure will be one designed to address the needs an ^'problems of the local lat)or , 
n&rketandij^Jlich has the flexibility to adapt as local circun^tances change. The PIC has 
tHfe optionsof Appointing tliree basic types of committees: 

• Executive corn mjttees 



• tgtani 



tanding committees 
ft 

Ad Hoc committees. 



Executive Committee ^ 
Executive connmittees are usually composed of the PIC*s officers, thfe chairper^ns of 
the steinding committees, and othefmembers as prescribed in the fefylaws. The chief 
function of the executive committee is to plan the work of the membership and to exadt 
responsibility from them by providing agenda and other guidelineis for board action. 
Executive committees also provide guidance to the staff betwe<5n nne^tings.^RnalIy, 
executive committees should have authority to make decisions in emergency situations. 



I estabKsed on a permanent basis andmay be described in the 



Optional w^for^he PIC to prganiz^^ stmctire its subcomrnittees^re^re^ — 

am activities such as"! . ' 

JT/skills training • • 

-pre-employment training 
' — lyiarketin^. • , * - 

Industry groupings such as; . ^ 

construction 

— mai)ufaoturing ' - ^ 

— transportatfon. 

• Operational functionssuch as: . , , 

— planning 

— finance 

— public relations 

—personnel. . ^ 

The mc«t effective y/ays for flie PIC to organize its committegs-wiHtie determined by the 
role of the PIC and the chai^cleristicSortfieTocai business community;^- 

AdHecConunittees 

Ad hqccommittees are formed for specific purposes and for limited duration. After 
carrying out their assigned functions and making recommenifetions, they usually 
disband. 

. B , * 

How (Can Committee Productivity 6e Established and Snstained? 

Besid^ providing the staff support that Is criticai to committee operations, the PIC can 
establi^ dindsustain prbduc^vity^among committee naemberS by. . ^ 

•* eiisuring thafassignments^re based on individual interests and expertise ' 

• providing initial orientation and ongoing training and development activities for 
mebfibers. „ * - ^ 

AppropriWe Assignments^. - » ' ^ ^ > • 

The issue kmemberinvolvementis closely relatedto committee structure. Members 
who comelo the PIC can becomelumed off quickly if their talents and skills are not 
used effectively. The^PIC ch^rperson should cohsider the following ot^ectives in * 
maWijgassi^mentsto subcommittees: v : , ^ ' 

• • partid^.ationpf as many members as'pQlssible^n one oTmofe subcommittees 

• selectiok of at least^dne individual whol^as expertiseor experience in the area of 
thesubcbmmittee ' ■ v . \ * . 

^ • assignment of members to subc6mmittees,6n which th^ have motivation and 
interest tcf^erve ' ' , 

- • usefullneApfthe member for decision-making purposes. 



arts 



Orientation^ and Training ^ ^ 

In order to increetse the effectiveness of its rhembers, PICs must establish^^n initiai 
I orientation and ongoing training and development activities for members. 



The initial orientation to thePiC should include: 
, • Description of the PICs pyrpose, objectives, maj^ 
* • Presentation of a PJC orientation manual with the 



r roles and responsibilities 
:6llowing information: 



^byl^s 

J-organizational chart 
— jobdescriptions 

— a list of m^mbdrs with addresses and phone nun^ljers 
• — a committee list with assignments 
— a list of all programs ' « 
— operating ix)licies of the li>pard 
— information on the rd^tibnship of the PIC to the prime sponsor, other 

^mmunity groups/mstttutions, and organizations \ 
—i^wources of funding 

— long-range plan^ ^ \. ^ 

• Brief over\4ew of theCETAsystem 



• Brief history of T5tle VII 



\ 



• PIC Annual Plart. 



Ongoing training and develof(ment for mefribers fnust be of a very high quality and not 
unnecessarily time consuming. Usually it should be designed so that it can be conducted . 
duringregular meetiij^of the PIC. Some PICs provTde training atthe members* wc5fk-^ 
site. In addition the PIC may find long e r term> training sessiorts such as retreats to be of 
great value whendesign^ and scheduled carefully. • . • 

Training topics may include areas relating to the dynamics of an^fective PIC sucf] as: 



• PIC membership/staff relations ^ 

• PIC/CETA relations . - f 

• planning/goal setting ' * 

• decision rhgking/problem solving 

^ monitoring and performance evaluation. • 



/ 



The NABin Washington in cooperation witH its Regional Service offices will provide 
training packages designed to meet the needs of the PIC memjjeiiship (See Appendices 
landllj. * 



ifowisthePICStaffed?. 



The .importance of capable, efficient, and committed staff support cannot be 
over-emphasized. The quality of staff Is a fcritical component of the PIC s capacity to 
^ave an impact Staff sRould be knowled^eaible about and sensitive to the^eedsof the 
private secfcpn . , * ^ — 



SomeW^^re in a position to hire fulltime independent staff. The prime^ponsor staffs 
other PIS^ often withoyt PIC approval or concurrence. The importantpointis to get 
^qualified, ccm(fm\\ted staff; regardless of the source, 
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Sc^ctibnl. 
Parte 



WhyShouldthePIC 
Develop . 
Intero'rganizational 
Relationships? ' 



What Linkages and 
Community 
Relationships 
Influence the 
Effectivenes9ofthe 

PIC? . 



Staffing needs vary according to the structure and role of the PIC. PICs that are purely 
•^advisory in nature will have different staffing nSeds than independent program 

operators. The key factof for a PIC is to have in place a mechanism controlled by the 
' PIC to hir^, train, and xepldpz staff that the PIC feels arc competent for the job."^ 
. ^ . ^ * \i 

In addition to developing a cohesive and functional intemal structure, the PIC should 

develop and maintam strong and cooperative interorganizational relationships wilh the 

6rganizations andij?(Svidual$ around it to . , ' / 

•Jprovide.a foAimfor the private sector, organized labor, community based 
organizatjorfi, educational ipstitutons, economic develdpment orgaoizations, and 
others to exchange ideas and strategies/o solve eniployment and training . 
problems . * . • 

- • identify and draw upon the vast pool of resources vested in other organizations 

• bu*f a constituency of individuals and organizations that support private sector 
initiatives - - * 

• participate in cooperativ4Bianning and implement cooperative i^^^^ 
especially in concert with fce CEtAPlanningCouncil and local CETA Director 
.andstafP , : / ^ 

The PICs interactions with these organizations and indiv^dualsjn its environment may 
significantly influence what'goes on NVithin the PIC, the form of the PIC, and the 
consequences of its actions. The nature of |he relatiooships themselves ^nd the bases 
and forms the interactions take wjll *fect the PIC s^decision-making, allocation of 
resources, communications, power, and leadershijxcapability. 

The rigfit type of interaction at the^ppropriate time^ay be crucial to the PIC^s short and 
long-term effectiveness. The PICs intoorgahizational relationships may take a vanety 
' of forms and may r^nge from conflict totooperatidfi. Most PIC> interactions probably 
takeihe form of bargaining and exchange relationships. The sharing of common clients, 
prsgrams or financial ^Jases may lead to increased interaction— eitt^ cooperative or 
competitive. ^ 

^ The ability of the PIC to impact on the employment andftraining system will be 

increased if it is supported by a coalition of supportive individuals and organizations. 
. The extent to which a PIC focuses on the effecstive use of these resources may well 
determine the extent of it§ impact. ^3 . 

The challenge for the PIC is to effectively communicate andinteract with vested interest 
groups findpqwer$yst0rns for the mutual benefit of the private sector and the 
ilynemploye^ • ^ ' • 

ThePIC must establish linkages and relationships witKman y actors in order to maximize 
its abihty to be an effective f o/ce in the local community. Key amoi>g these actors are: 

• CETA prime spc^r and local CETA director and staff 

^ •Mocal business community .\ ♦ . \ . 



• Regional Department of Labor Office 

• JobS^rvice 

• economic development councils and groups 
CharnfaerofCommerce 
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NationalAlliapce of Business 
- • labor organizations 

. _ _ <i 

• trade organizations i 

• educational institutions 

• apprenticeship agencies 

• community based^organizations c ^ 

• chief elected officials. ^ ' * * * ' ♦ 

This list is not exipaustive and specific linkages and relationships have to be decided 
upon atthe local lev^l. The point for the PIC is that it must use and feverage available 
resources to its maximum advantage. ^ - * 

A detailed discussion of all necessary linkages and relationships is not within the scope o 
this document; however, a brief discussion is provided of: ° . o 

• PIC/CETA relationships 

• Relationships with th^ business community ^ 
Plt/CETA Rela^onships , ^ 

IjTorder %redirect the employment and training system, the PIC must first work well 
with the CETAsystertithatism place. 

The key actors in the CE^J^ system with whom the PIC needs to establish close and 
effective relationships are: ^ 

' • CETA Prime Sponsor— Chief Elected Official ' ' \ 

^ , • V 

• CETA Director and staff < 

• *CETA Planning Council 
\ Chief Elected Official 

\ The decisionstpade by the PIC in the context of the complex CETA system ^re 
; complicated and political. For t^is reason, thePlC needs to be politically astute. One 
' means by which tfie PIC may strengthen its political influence is by Initiating, \ 

developing, and maintaining dijrect and open communications with Ihe Chief Elected 
Official. A supportive relaffonship may heighten the PIC's political status &nd increase 
^ support fpr^the PIC anctits programs. " \ 

CETA Diredtor and Staff 

Cooperative relatiqnships between the PIC and CETA staff are associated with PIC 
success/The PIC should position itself to work well with CETA staff and shpuld clearly 
delineate the relationship. The PIC wfU benefit firom a relationship withfeEfA staff in 
Which ideas are openly sljared, decisions that affect both are cooperatively worked out, 
and programs are devetaped jointly for mutual advantage. ThePIC needs to take 
advantage of the CETA staffs experience and expertise and utilize this resource to the 

^ ,*fullestextentpossible.ThePICmayaIsoneedtodrawuponthe administrative , 
resources of the CETA system. Cooperative, supportive retetionships will encoyrage 
CETA system support for the private sector initiatives that the PIC feels are most useful 
and effective. The PIC should strive toward establishing the types of working 
relationships which will facilitate and not inhibit PIC programs and \y hich will increase 
the PICs chances to impact on programs other than TitteVILJhe Ideal is an equal and 
cooperative effort between tHe PIC and CETA staff in 'soMhg the p4-oblems of the • 

^ ' employment and training system/The PIC should strive tp\l«ard this ideal. jj 



CETA Planning Council . ■ 

The CETA Planning Council is the planning arm of the Chief Elected Qffltial (prime 
sponsor) and isresponsible forp^mng for all CEmtiUes. ThaPlC has a responsibility 
to cboperate with the CETA Planni^fCcjJn^ by 

• consulting unthjhe CETA Planning Councilondeveb^ ^ , 
program . * ^ - • ^ 

• affording th6 Pfanning Council the opportunity toreview and dbmment orvthe 
Title VII Annual Plan. . , * ' ■ 

The PIC should not be subordinate tdthe CETA Planning Council for purposes of Title 
VII. . ' ^ 

The chairpersons of th6 PIC and CETA Plahning Council should5erve at a minimum, as 
ex-officiomembersbn eachother'scouncils and maybegrant6d full votiri^status, if . 
desired, . ' * ' , ' . ' 

TheBttsiiiess Community <3 . 

The involvement and broad support of the busing cornnriunity is cmcial to the success 
of PIC programs and activities. PICs must have spm^ingto offer Fluff doesn't sell too 
well in a marke^lace thatis driverfby the profit njiotive. SuccessfulPlCs have 
developed stratgqi^4h^t are targeted to fill existirig service gaps. Thg PICthat tries to be 
all things to thelfislhe^community may risk overfextendngitself. Key for the PIC is the 
' develojament of s^)edfi9'programs and/or activitiesthat genuinely meet specific local ^^-^ 
busineSineeds. Once the PlCis confident of what it has to offer, then efforts to increase 
^ visibility through marketing and other activities shoiild result in greater bfusiness support 
and involvement. ^' ^ ' , \ ^ ■ • 

Large businesses may especially valuable to PlCs by providing the leadership 
needed to solve social and and economic problems. Small businesses may be especially 
valuable in Helping the PIC to itnpact by defining needs and hiring the unemployed. 




V 



Parte 



of 



P^icipatlon Options.for the Business Communtty 

A set of acfivities in which m embers of the business Community may engage is presented below. * The 
Private Int^try Council may select^rom these options the typespf partidpatiQn it wishes to encourage 
within the businesscommunity: ^ 



• Develop, advtse, or react to curriculum for training programs 

• Provideon-the-job training slots^*^ / . , 

• Operate training programs directly . • 

• Provide infonriatiQn on labor market Condi^ns and needs 

• Participate formally and informally in placement of CETA trainees 

• Partiajpate formally ofi?Tf©rmaliy in the recruitment of CETA participants 

• Donate equipment or material for training progranis , 

k • Provide personnel to actually participate in training progi^ms 

• Loan executives for various functions 

• Provide technical assistance in the management of CETA operations 

• Provide summerjobs for youth ^J^j^ 

^ Provide legal services - ' ' 

• Prolndefinanciateupport * 

• Evaluate programs . - - ' 

• Help set up rjiSnagfeijient information and accounfihg systems, 



) i^gna^fey ent informgtic 



* Identified in a Department of Labor study by Ohio State University, Report #5. 
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CanAn^tdear 
Private lnclusti;y 
Council 9e 
Developed? 




There is no "ideal" Private Industry Council. All Pits will be different according to local 
conditions. However, there are certain characteristics that the PIC may want to consider 
in trying to increase, ife effectiveness andimpact The PIC that possesses these 
characteristics is no^guaranteed success— but Msp^nM forsuccessinQ]; be increased. 

The "ideal" Private Industry Council will be characterized by: ^ ^ 

• A set of goals understood by all and adapted to local conditions 

• Good staff with modest turnover and a well dcffined process for staff replacement 
, • Mod^ratelystablemejrnbershipwith clear membership replacement criteria and 

. procedures , . ^ 

' • A fairly large core of active meqlbers (no more than a quart^to a third of the 
members shoEild be relatively inactive or non-contributing) 

• Active, visibl^nd numerous business people - * ^ / ^ 

• Active chairperson with stature in the community and commitment to PIC goals 

• Active development of its own initiatives rather than passive ratification of 
initiatives of others / 

' ' • Modest visibility and credibility in the local community or commitment to a specific 
/ strategy'and rough timetable to develop such ' 

• Observable impact on Titlf VII programs and potential to impact on other CETA 
programs and on programs outside the CETA system 

• Productive relations with local CETA staff whichVre free from non-supportive 
attitudes and actions. , 

These characteristics were identified in a stud^ of cunrentiy healthy and promising PICs 
• byOljioState University, ReportNo. 5 (see Appendix II). . • . . 



"1^ 



How Effective Should Private industry Coilncils have varyin^degrees of potential for d#i|lopment Sonrie 
* A PIC ExpettTo Be? PrivateJndustry Councils will be able to perform a stronger, more ^^Smncant tha^^ 



others, iwever, all PICs have the potenMfor 'mfluencmQ the public/private-sector 
'partnership itvarious ways. The key is for each PIC to develop its potential to the fullest 
and to use ifsassetsin (he most effective manner. . - ^ ^• 

Eveitafter the PIC has set clear goals, selected the'most appropriate roles, and 
organized and str^rtkured itself for majdmum effectiveness, local conditions ipay limit its 
pof/ntial for impact ^ - ifc. . * ^' \ ^ 

Factors which may influence the PlC*s ability to impact include: 

• funding * ^ ' « • . ■ 

* • technical assistance 
, • availability or lack of resources in the localits^ 

•'local political environment., 

The p^esgnrg^f <^^^3, iy"^"^^^^^^^^^^^ P fr^^ 6riu^ sedoncomblned with 



participation and cooperdtignfrom government will enhanceihe PIC spotential to 
impact Some PICs will be able to start out on ^uch a base. Others will need to focus a 
vSety of resources to develop it y • . ^ , < 
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'^strategic 
Suggestions 



Decision l\/lal(ing 



Sharing of PIC 
V Expertise. 



Institutional 
Base 



* ' Political 
.Savvy . 



CETA is a complex system operating in highly differentiated local environments. The 
>PlC must deal with miltiple goals, a wide range o1 programs and activities; a mix Of _ 
m^Dlvement by organizations at different levels, and a variety of divergent interests. For 
these reasons, it is inap propriate for the PIC to make quick judgements and easy, simple 
dedsions. WelltHought9Ut decisions based upon timely and accurate information will 
* increase the RIC'sabilit 



decisions based upon timely and accurate information will 
Ho impact. . - . ' 



By making use crfflie experience of others, the PIC can develop strategies designed to 
overcome limitations imposed by local conditions. Both the "successes" and **failures** 
of individual PICs can offer valuable lessons to others. Although what works best in one 
locality may not necessarily be what works best in another, some meaningful 
conclusions and helpful suggestions may be drawn and applied. The PIC that can 
anticipate the types of development probfems it'may face has a better chance of 
r^esolving these proBlems before they become overwhelming. • 

Types ^expertise atyi expenences valuable for PICs to share with each other are 

• processes used by PICs to develop rapidly or effe^^ely • 

• PIC organizational and structural arrangements which have worked well, such as 
committee structures and staffing patterns 



• translation of generatconcepts and methods into reality and action by PICs 

• "missed opportunities" which may raise red flags to other PICs 

• "Successful** programs which may serve as models to others (The NAB PSIP , 

Clearinghouse is the main source of assistance in this activity). 

* • 

A strong and so'Ka institutional base can significantly increase the PlC^s potential to J 
impact In additidlfl^recent studies have advanced the assumption that just the ^pstence^ 
of the local business cpntrolfedPlC serves in itself, togenerate interest. The chsillengfe 
for the PIC is to stimulateand translate that interest into active participa|i|gfiat helps to 
resolve employment and training problems. 



The Private Industry Coyncil, as part of a community network of individyals and 
organizations, is a political entity. The PIC needs to be abl A Heal with political 
accountability in all phases of its developmentand operations. * ' 



The PIC needs to strengthen, not its partisan polifical activities, but its politicalirifluence. 
lAA'ithout political support, the PIQ' s programs will either not happen or success will be 
'flmited^ . * * < 

The PICmay increase its political sophistication and thereby enhance its fjotential to , 
inlpactby , " ' - * • 

• becoming more knowledgeable about the political context in which it opeirates 

• keeping itself politically infonned of changes and trends ^ 

• consciously enga^ngin building a constituency of individuals and organizations 
supportingprivatesectorlnitiatives 

• positioningitself in the local political environment for maximum influence and 
leverage,-^ — — ~ — - • - • 
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Section 2 




Evaiuation 



, Manageipent, and 



^ Introduction 



Many PICs have tfiusTar had iq devote a large'ampunt of time and resources to 
. organi^ng and structuring'themB^yes for tnaximunn effectiveness (as discussed in 
• Section 1). As theiristitutioRal base of the PIC is strengthened^ hs its progranns are ^ 
innplennented, and as its activitiesfend suc^^as increase, a nnore critical need emerges 
for the PIC to plan, manage, and evaluate. , ^ ^ . 

^ Section Two addresses;thte p'ressing need. It highlights a sound planning, management, 
and evaluation (PME)^process,*discusses the usefulness and benefits to be derived from 
implementation of thePME process, and suggests how PME can contribute to the 

. success of the PIC. 

The PME process described In this^ectipn is being developed for PICs by the National 
/yijance of Business. Afield test at lOPrivate^ndustyy Councils will be^ised to refine the 
process. Alhispepts of tiie process are discussed in detail in NAB^s guide — Planning, 
Management and Evaluation: Realizing PIC Potential. 

A worldng draft of the guide will be published in J(uie„1981 for distribution to PICs 
^ through the NAB RegionalSeajice Offices. In addition, Regional Service Office staff will 
provi^etechnicalassistancetcp^lCsinterestedininriplementing^^ (see 
Appendix I for NAB Re^onal Service Offices to contact). 
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section 2 
PartA 



t, * 



The Need tQ Plah,-Mahage, and Evaluate 



T , 



> Why Should A PIC 
, Plan, Manage, and 
EvalUateH 



There is a direct and undeniable positive relationship between (1 ) a PIC's capacity to 
plan, manage, and evaluate and (2) the quality and impact of its overall operation. 

To inaease its effectiveness, the PIC should adopt a comprehensive planning, 
•managenfient, ana evaluatidn approach and utilize asound, ongoing PME process in 
' orderto * , • • * * . 

• develop an Annual Plan which responsive to private sector needs 

• develop effective, high qua% programs- ^ ^ 

• matiageperfomiance 

• enhance chances for success and impact ,^ 

* * * 
Title VII legislation whicli%upportstlie PIC requires th^it the PIC plan, review, and assess 
its activities.- However,, satisn^ng federal regulations should not be the purpose of PME 
Simply stated, the PIC shouldplan, mSnage, and evaluate to ensure local con^ol and 
, a^ountability and to ensure the most effective performance by the PJGand \& . 
programs. ^ . . . ' 

Prime sponsors are required^o eStayirfl^^iilanning process that involves a wide 
spectrum of groups and fndividuals. ClearlyT^h^IC needs to'estaSlish itself as the 
centra/ contact/orpn'yatesecformpyt. To do J^is, the PIC must know thoroughly the 
existing CETA planning process in oYder to decide where and when to intervene. The 
PIC will then be able to develbp an fntervention strategy that will maximize PIC 
influence on the overall CETA Prime Sponsor Employment and Training Plan. 

" The key is for the PIC todetermine hovy and in wliat ways it wants to influence 
employment and training programs and then establish a mechanism orproce^Jor 
providing that influence on ^conUnuous basis, ^ ^ 

The PIC can take a fundamental step toward improving its effectiveness. It can do so by 
examining its cunreht capability to plan, manage, and evaluate its overall operations as 
well as day-to-day activities and specific program activities. If. after examination, 
changes need to be made, the P^Qshould establish a comprehensive framework for 
organiang, directing, overseeing, and assessing its performapce. 
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The Pianhing,J\/lah 
Ev^lijpition Process . V ' 



Whatl^ASound * ThePMEPro<iessinthissectionisasystematicmethodwh^ ^ 
Piannf flg^t v . . and implement its prc)grams. It is designed tcf help the PIC ask'thosc questions and take 
' Manageifient, and , ^tho$estepsmostcssentialtoeffectiyedecision-m&kingand program 

Evaluation Process? ^ . . a ■ u u a, a\ \u ^(n, .i, — 

• The Rroces5finvoives 8 major stages which are d^gned to allow the rlC to make 
^ . , ^ decisignsrebted to Its organization, operatic 

, struduredorder. Thege stages ol the PME process are presented in the flow chart below. ^ 
The resiilts of each stage which may be useful to the PIC are identified in the chart 
' ^ on page 27. j 



PIC PMp Proce^ss Flow Chart 



/ 



A. AtMSt 

L0C4I 
Nt«ds 




Manag«m«nt 
Plan 



CEsUblltli / 
program > 
Scc^>t 



aMonltof * 



D. D«v«Iop 
N Program 
v1 Operation 
Plan 




F. D«v«lop 
-A Evaluation 
✓ Plan 











H. Evaluatf 




Rtsulta 






# 











♦ , ^ Spedficdesaiptioi^bf each stage in {he PME Process and detailson how to ^ • v 

' ap^>ly thePME Proce^^re prpvidec^n the guide-^/anning| Management and^ 
Evaluation: ReaMngPICPoier^aL ' . "^J -t^ 

. HqW Can.The PME - llie PME?Process can b^ useful to the PIC both as (J).a decision-making topi and as 

Process be Useful to (2)aproc€dui^guide. 

• thePic?- / T^. • ' 

, The PIC may increase its potential to ipipact by using the PME process to decide: , 

' ^ . • lV/iat/oca/necd%are—th^nature and dimension of employment and training* . 

, ' ' problems within its commuYiity * . . \ 

; " • What thePlG want$(^accornplish---\\s purpose, roles, aijd goals 

' ' ' 9 ' * ,# Whaitodo-^pecifid objectives to achievetand projects andactivities to sponsor 

' ; ^ through the PIC , \1 " 

' : . • Hou> to d&ff—methods^o employ for impljSmentfnaeach project and thepICs 

/ * • overall program ■ ' • - * - , 

« • Hou;tosupportK— the amount of resource (^me, people, money) to use for ca(^ 

. . ' .r activity. . ' ■ - • . 
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• Howiocontrvlit — thesystem for monitoringprogrcss and performance and for 
taking whatever'corredtive actipn may 6e necessary ^ 

• Hotu to assJessft—themechanisms for evaluating results and accomplishments 

• Howtoredired^f— theproceduresforfeedinginfor^nationbacktoth&PICfor — 
, replanning. 

Sound ^enjatic dedsioRsmay help promote ^e desired changes within the exisfing 
employment and training'system that the PIC desires. * 

The.broad areas in which the PIC may apply the PME Process and^e usefulness of the 
processin each arestare: • . ^ < ' 

• Program Qevelopment — to identify community needs, pinjx)int barriers to private 
- sector initiatives, assess prograrh performance, establish a program approach, and 

design and implement programs. 

• PerformanceManagement-^io aid in directing and controlling the PIC*s program 
through a process which encourages defining dear goals and operational 
strategies, establishing program performance standards and mpnitoring methods, 

i determining coijective actipn procedures, accountability in program delivery and 
evaluating program performance, 

• Compliance — to.aid in development of a CET A Annual Plan in which private 
sector needs are clearly and effectively reflected in the Plan's goals, target groups^ 
sqyices an^ctivnties, review systems, program performance standard^ and PIC , 
responsibib'ties and procedures^ 

How useful and meanmg/u/ the PME Processrwill be to the*PIC depends in part on how 
the PIC carries out each stage of the process and the results. The chart on the . 
following page highlights the results and benefits to be derived by the PIC from 
sucessful completion of the PME Process presented in the flow chart on page 25. 
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Sebtiona 



Stages-oflhe * 
PME Process and Results 



' STAGE . , 

\- 

- Ass^Loczd Needs . 
f 

I Define P(C Strategy 

Establish PlCPrograip Scope 
* 

Develop Program Operations Plan 
' Develop Managemeot Plan 

Develop Evaluation Plan 

Monitor Program 
* 

Evaluate Results 



t 



RESULT ' ^ 

• Provides data to design PIC programs afnd 

• activities 

• EsSblishes program direction' 

• Defiiies specific progr^lm objectives and 
projects 

• Identifies PIC agenda and performance 
standards - • 

• Spells out management review processes, 
approachyfo analysis of program 
operatioifc,^and reporting processes and 
procedures 

• Provides data'to document 

(1) effectivenessof programs and 

(2) corrective actions needed in replanning 

• Documentsactual program performance 
on an on-going basis 

' • Provides data'upon which to formulate the 
comingyear*s plan^. * * 
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Demon^tfdtihg ' 
Prdgram 

*!Sjuccess" 



Scarce 
Resdurees 



PIC/CETA 
Planning, 

■\ 



Title Vltprovides the Privatelndustry Council with a special opportunity — to 
demonstrate a wide range of private sector ennployment and training proglwfis. The 
PfC isin a unique position to generate locdfy'definedy busmess-oherited perforrnance 
criteria which ^11 produce genuine program "success" in terms of private sector 
perspectives. The PIC's abUity to meet this challenge and its abilityjo * 'demonstrate 
success" \wll influence the direction and significance of future PSIP progranrjs. A sound 
planning, management, and evaluation approach and process can provide gnk of the 
means by which the PIC can document and demonstrate its success. 
* 

The employment and training system is and will be faced with the problem of addressing 
critical needs with scarc-e resources. In this environment, accountability becomes 
cn^al. The PIC may be faced'Unth an even greater need to get **the niost" with "the 
leai^" The combination of escalating employment needs addressed with dwindling 
dollars meikes compelling deman^w thePIC for bottom-line results. Sound methodsri. 
^/of ^)lanning/manag^merit, and ^valuation can assist the PIC in meeting this challenge 

The Private Industry Council should be run as a business. Yet, in planning it must 
adhere to government regulations and deadlines. These can make it difficult for the PIC 
to obtaiq timely committment of resources and to coordinate fun ding allocations with ' 
program startups. ^ - , ' ' 

Some problems are beyond the control of either the PIC orthe CETA Primg^ponsqr. 
For those thatcan be controlled, the PIC will find close cooperative planningfuuith the 
CET A Plar^ning Cour^dl and the Prime Sponsor to be an asset ^ 

An effective PME process can serve the PIC by helping to establish an d maintain the 
type of ongoing cooperative planningthatis/neaninafM/anduse/u/ to all concerned. 
The ability of the PIC tcumpacton the overall employment and training system should 
be enhanced by sndran approach.": i ^ 
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jnd Training 
vpnDrgram Opitibns 



IntrcHluctlpn 



N 



The Private Industry Council Is in a unique posijtion to try to ensure that employment 
and training prograrpsgenulne/y respondtoandaddre^KprfOatesectorneeds. PICs are 
. currently influencing programs as program planners^advi^drs, brokers and operators. 
Many PICs are novy entering a stage of development where their capability to shape 
employment and training programs is high 

SectionThreeisdesignedtohelpthePICdecideonthewaysitwishestobecome 
involved in employment and training program s and to choose the types of programs it 
prefers. - « 

The Section discuss^ major employm^t and training programs and their advantages 
and disadvantages. It presents options on ways and means the PIC may participate in y 
programs and provides suggestions on bow the PIC may iftbrease program response tcr 
businesss needs and problems. 

The prpgrams included in this section of the handbook are characterized by having 
enrolled partiopants and are generally the more common and more conventional 
employment and training pfograms. Section 4 of the]iandbook:/*Employment 
Generating Services A'ctivitJ Options" also discusses program options, but the EGS 
programs included in Sjsctioh 4 differ from those in this secfion in the following ways: 
(1) they may x\oU^^s^j\\?N2, participants, ancl (2) thw are generally the more 
unique and inndvative o^tiie program spectrum. • , 



The m^r types of employment and training programs describe 
section are: 

• Classroom Training 
On-the-Job Training 

• Customized Training 

• Upgrading and Retraining * ^ 

• Pre-EmploymentandJobSearch : 
k Youth and OtherTargeted Proems. 



d discussed in this 
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Second 
f?artA ; 



Types of £mpl6ymtht 
and Traihihg Programs 



latis 
^la^room 
Training? 



'^^fossroom trainingls cxcupational skills training that results from the interaction >^ * 
jbetween a group.pf students and teachers in a classroom setting— not the ^rk site. It 
isorie of the most common CETA^programs. 

The advantages anddsadvantages of classroom training are presented in chart form to 
help the PIC decide on its appropHateness and usefulness. 



Classroom Training: 
Advantages and Disadvantages 



ADVANTAGES ^ ' 

• Tends to produce more permanently trained 
^ individuals • \ ' 

• Can, if done properly, provide a settihg and 
framework wheran all aspects of skills training, 
job preparation, and job readiness are 
considered 

• Develops personal discipline and participation 
habits that can carry over into the work setting 

^ Is more appropriate fof training in 
sophisticated, technical areas than OJT. 




VANTAGES 



• May be less flexible than other training 
approaches 

• May involy^costly investment when staff, 
facilities, find equipment aren't readily 
available 

• Develops an institutional life of its own making 
it hard to dismantle 

• Need to take care to insure relevapcy to local 
labor market 



ireievar^c 



Depends on availability of job immediately 
upppcompl^on. 
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Part A 



What is 

Oii-The-Job 

Training? 



^ 



On-the-job training (OJT) is trsuning given by an employer to individuals recently hired. 
The trainee learns the job while actually engaged in productive work, using the 
employer*sown procedures, tools, and equipment, and works according to a particular 
employer's requirements. 

On-the-job training is an attractive program and h^many advantages. However, some 
problems have been identified by the National AlliSlce of Business in its ten years of job 
development experience with OJT contracting. The following findings may help the PIC 
implejwnt 9 more effective on-the-job training program<n its local community: 

• The OJT marketing organization needs a professionally managed administrative 
structure and a business-oriented marketing and sales approach to employers. 

• Contracting systems for OJT should be simplified to avoid excess paperwork or 
delays in processing payments to employers. 

/• The CETA and Job Service client refenal systems need to be improved and ' 
organized to respond effectively to employer needs with rapid and accurate 
referrals. * ' . 

• OJT naarkefing needs strong support from the policy and administrative 
^mechanism of the public agencies which operate the employment and treuning 
sysfem. . ^ * 

• A business to busiriess marketing approach supported by a permanent 
professional staff is the most effective marketing and administrative tool for OJT 
programs. 



On-The-Job Training: Advaintages and Disadvantages 



ADVANTAGES 

• Clients start work immediately 

• Clients are trained for an existing job and don't 
, face the uncertainty that a future idb may not 

exist 

• Trainee is exposed to an actual vyork 
environment 

• Trainee is trained acpording to employer needs 
and desires ' 

• Trainee immediately becomes a productive » 
nnemberof theworWorce , 

• Empl9yer6Kbres cost of trains 

• PlacementSbtesare often better than other 
training programs.. 



DISADVANTAGES 

• Some clients lack the basic education and 
social skills needed to meet entry level 
requirements ^ 

^« Clients may need supportive services to adjust 
or benefit from training 



• OJT 

.gentry I 




feasible and best suited for * 



• OJT not suitable for certain kindsx>f jobs 



• OJT may prove costly to employer since * 
greater time demands are placed on 

J supervisorsand it may slow down production 

• Often workers who provide training to newly i 
hired employees are not goodinstructors 

, . ♦ * 
Sup^rvisprsandlnstructors may need special 
assistance In learning to deal with the 
^disadvantaged person effectively. 
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Customizecitraming can be either classroom training orOJTrseparately or in a 
combination. It differs from either because of the greater level of employer invdvement 
in curriculum planning, the spe^city of training provided, and its relevance to the 
employer's operation. \ • • " 

Employers may provide all or some of the instructors and training facilities on company 
sites. Employers may design the training curriculum, secure OJT slots and * Veal*' jobs 
for training graduates, the commitment and involvement pf the employer exists at the 

' inceptiop of the program. - ~ , ^* , 

' ' . ' ' 

The major advantage of customized training is that it may be the most saleable PIC 
program because of the tailpfin^ to meet specific private sector needs. To many, this 

' model epitomizes the intentions of PSIP. ^ . 

Upgrading i§ skills training to teach new or advanced skills to currently employed 
workers. 

Retraining is skills training to^ teach different vocational^kills to workers whose skills aie 
not currently in demand. - ^ 



MethodsFor Upgrading Retraining 

The PIC has the option of upgrading skills and rjgtraining through 



^•'^^bn-the-job'trainingj^the r^ost frequently used) . , ^ ' 

• Structured off-the-job training in classrooms, shops, or clinlcal^^ 

. (less frequently used but thW existing programs ap^ar to offer a hi^er degree of • 
private sector invo|yement| -z ^ 

• Ci^mbinations of OJTand classtooni/shop training. 

A higher: degree of private secWmvolvement exists in current upgrading and retraining 
programs whichare conducted in classrooms, shops or clinical off-the-jpb settings than 
-those conducted on the job.'- - 



Changing Begtdations and V^e of Upgrading and Retraining 

CETA activity hasJbeen quite limited in upgrading and rare in retraining. 
iWl^\)Br, the Private Iridustry Council has recenfly been presented with new 
opportunities to upgrade and retrain workers through the May 1980 CETA 
^^j^rnendments which providefor upgr^dingand retraining activities under Title VII. 

• Other recent (1978-19SfO) changes in \eguMons which should^ encourage the use of 
upgradin^^ndretrairiing include: ''\\ * ^ , 

• 15%ofTitle\^Ifu.nds may now be used for upgrade (December 
1980 CEXA Amendments). L ^ ' - ^ 

• ^ plient^Ti^bility criteria has been liberalized (20CFRi Sec. 675.5-7) allowing In^ 
. some <^kes for upgrading of persons who are not economically disadvantaged if 
the e^nployer agrees to Kireat least pne economically disadvantaged person for . 
each employeeupgraded (thebackfill requirefneYilr^OCFR, Sec. 679.6(b)(3)(i). 

- • jila>dmumfle)dbilib?!ngrantin3wai^ers|^ 
' < to be an impediment to upgrading 1 1 expected to be exercised by the Department 

• < ofLafeWsRegitoal Offices. c:^^,. 

> ' - •* ' ' <^ \ ' ' s 
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'^though upgrading and retraining seems to be attractive to employers agp program ^ ^• 
^""^ outcomesfor participants are good, only a fev^PICs are currently involved in uW \ 
andretc^iningprograms.Thepotentialfor**success''bymeansofypgradi \' 
retraining appears high, especially in areas experiencing high industrial layoft . , *\ 

/ . , . 

The ylCwho wishes to take ftiller advantage of this opportunity to impact on^t le . , 
emjMoyrnent and training system by upgrading and retraining workers might v n^h to 1 y 
increasc'its understanding of upgradingand retraining by ' / 1 i 

• exploring {he appropriateness and detemtiining the applicability ohypgr iding ^nd 
retraining to the local labor market ^ * -^/-l . 

• increasing its knowledge of the variety and effectiveness of different acn^^ I 
programs , < < • ^^^/ 

• increasing its understanding of regulations and seeking clariflcation/injierpretati j)n 
ofthe temns and conditions underwhich the programsmayppera^and offunajng , 
considerations. * • ^ -I / I 



Advantages of Upgrading and Retraining 

ADVANTAGES OF UPGRADING 

• High success rates in reciprocal (one-on-pne) entry level hiring of other CEtA clients in urisubsj 
dizedjobs , - * 

• Can lead to significant improvement in CETA relationships with employers and improve en[iployers ' 
attit^es toward CETA clients, ' ^ ' I i ' 

• May include participants who are not economically disadvantaged , / 

• Provides chance for low-salaried, relatively low-skilled workers to aqquire new skills'/ • 

• Makes possible more direct movement into higher paying, more desirable jobs 
* • Participants prepare for better Jobs yet retain the security of their current employment 

• Good* tool to use in^ economic development efforts to reta4ry*^ers of ^^/^Sftq opportanitiesjor 
- ' *structurally unemployed or underemployefl workers. 

ADVANTAGES OF RETRAINING • 

• Workers need nof be unemployed^though they must have received a bona fide layoff notice within 
the last six months " ' ^ ? . 

• Income does not'affect eligibility • - * ^ <• 

• May cost less thah^etisual stipend Gaining in the same occupation when parficipants who hav^ 
^ • been- laid off ta receive training are eligible for Unemployment Insuj^ance ^ ]^ 

• A pre-hire oi- hire-first commitment is not required l^r laid off workers whpisg^ormer employer does 
not express interest in retraining ^ ' 

• Promotes involvement of labor unions in development of retrainln^l^^ for laid-off work'ers 
and offers them meaningful ways to partidpate in PIC activities , ■ ' ' 

• Good tool to use in economic development efforts to retain and retrain workers^ or expand job . 
opportunities for the.structuralIynnemployed or underemployed . 

9 Participants in both upgrading and retraining activities may be eligible for **supp6rtive'* employ 
men^^^nd training services such as health care, child care, job search and pre-gmploymenttraining. 
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Pne-cmp/oyment trafnfng involves no oqcupational or skills training. Instead, it aims to 
getthfeenroUee **re?dy" forwori^ through-motivadon^ orientation, self-^ssessnFient, and 
by sharpening resume-writing and ihtervie wing skills. Such progranTs naay or may not 
TipohentofOJTorclassroom.fraining. '^'^ 




The major currentljdyantage bf pfre-employmentandj^ab-search training programs lies 
in jts appropriateness aodpotential to aid in the CBTA Public Service Employment 
tran^^on. * Ifr . ^ / . * 
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Yonth Ptc^Mis^ 

Youth programs aTddress th e high Unemployment rate among»po<^ youth and the need 
fo prevent dropouts front school so that the youth of today do not becomeihe adult 
employmentand trainings client of tomorrow. , ' 

Sortie of the o^^om available to thePlC in sl^gping and forming youth program 
activities are: » ^ ' " " * 

• SuiftmerJobs for Youth Promotional Campaigns — ^ ^ . ' ✓ # 

•» " * - - \ \ - 

^ , PICmarketing of private sector summerjobs for disadvantaged youth, 

• CareerGuidai3ceInstitute9^(CGl) — 

' ^ PICtecHhicalassistar^ceto^ducato/sand school counselors in which local 
private sector emplov|ment and training needs ai^disfined; PIC promotion 
of educaoon to matdlvrequirements o\the jobs in current demand, 

Yo^ Motivational Task Forces— * - \ " ♦ 

pic member;? asrve as "models" of success t9 help youth, through 
di&yssion of their own experiences, dey^opfeoth academic and practical 
work experiences which \yill lea?i4€HewFeer5 japrivate business, ' 

^nalExglQration Programs (VEP) — ' > . \ 

J^posjii^of youth to private sector career and vocational opportunities * 
andr^fifinp through structured programs which relate these vocations to 
/ student interest, aptitude, and educational curriculum. 

One disadvantageot youth programs is that tfiey may require a* great deal of 
co^dination effort vvith^educational iftstitutions, community based organizations, and^ 
the private sector which the PIC might nSi feelstalffed to Undertake 

Jathfilast t6n years, the Nafional Alliancerof Bdsiness has developed a series;oty^th - 
pr^^in^^icH can be implemented by a PIC. Sp^cificlnfonpation on program- 
models may b^ obtain edirom the PSIP Clearinghouse. " 

OtherTafsttedPfogruis' ^ . ^ 

. "Other targeted programs" are provided to meet the needs of specialised groups such' 
' ^ Ae handicapped, ex-offender, ana-v^omen, Theseprograms are designed to help 
remove banrieys to employment or provide th^ support ne ed^ (or employment. 

A\i PlCs should undertake eff9rts to Identitylndividuals and grpups u^th special needs in 

their locajities and to determine thefr specific employment probjems. If applicable to the 
, 'local situation andappVo^riate', the PIC ip an area with a high contentratioh of ' _ ^ 

irtdl viduals-with special nepds may w^ to target programs for these specialized groups. 

Such programs fh^ybe an effective nieans foflhe PIC to demonstrate success in thg - 
. private ^ctoremploymenfahdtraining of dlsa^ • , . * 
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PlOProgratti Participaitioh 



WhatRoie¥Shocrijd>^ 
fhe PIC Play In 
Programming? 



WhatSlioiild 
ThePICGonsldenr 
V\(hen Making 
program Choices? 



# 1 



The PIC may participate in programming through the broad roles of program 

(4) advisor, (2) broker, or (3) operator (see Section 1 page 3). ^ / . ^ 

At a minimum, PICs arein a position to advise the prime sponsor and to ojlgr^^ 
CETA programs that assure the heedst>f the private sector are met ThePIChriay also 
be in aposition to broker programs and infltfence the private sector to provide 
opportunities forthe economically disadvantaged which rnay have previously been 
denied them. * i - ^ * ^ — - 

Some PICs with strong capabilities may wish to.participate in PSIP programming to the 
fullest extent bydirectly operating prograhis themselves. 

♦A snmmary of the broad roleSraPIC may assume in programming and specific activities 
^related to these roles is presented in cha^t form on the following page. The Private > 

Industry Council may select from these options the roles and-activities most likely to 

promote achievement of its objectives. 

The PIC that has decided to assume the role of progranvo^eratorshould try to select the 
rhost appropriate andpotentially^ffective programs. In selecting or designing 
employn^ent and training programs and activities, the PICneeds to weigh the ' 
prospective program against the following factors: 

^ ^ number and type ofpeople to be served 

• amount of duplication of conventional CETA Title II-B programs 

• ^degree of innovation 
* - • past history of the prc^ram and its perfcrrmancc^ 

• cost effectiveness , . 
^ • respective roles of la^ge and small businesses ^ 

• extent ofprivale sector input . ^ 
^ • "jmesh" with other activities such is economic development ^ 

' • responsiveness*to private sector needs 

• adequacy ofincentives to attract business^participation and support ^ '* 

• effectiveness of the program in resolving strutturalunemployment. 



For specific information on the process of selecting'and designing program^, so^ I 
guide^— P/annfng, Management and EvaluaUan: Realizing PIC Potential. 
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PIC^pUE 

• PROGRAMADVISOR 



Training Program 
Roie/Aetivity Options 



PIC PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

PLANNING: ^ * 

• Identify needs ^ 

• Pinpoint private sector **gaps" 

• Advocate better funding for programs in 
areas of urgent labor market needs 

• Plan and design programs to meet the 
needs of employers - 

• Assist in curriculum development 

EVALUATING: 

• Survey all local programs 

• Review specific programs 

• Assessresponsiveness to private sector 
'^needs 

• Evaluate overall effectiveness 

• Establish industry-based quality control 
standards * 



• PROGRAM BROKER 



• Publicize need 

• Solicit supportto fill ''gaps'' ' - 

• Promote '*customi^ed" design 

• Disseminate program information 

• Coordinate and link with others 

• Provide technical assistance to 
' employers ^ 

• Market programs 



• PROGRAM OPERATOR 



• Fund programs- 

• Design programs : 
*• Implement programs 

• Administer programs by contract 

• Directly administer and operate 
programs. 
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J^rogra m \ Viewed fit)m a national perspective, three basic ihemes in PSIP program direction have 

1)irectionS enie;rged: - , . U 

•^design of proems to me^tspecific needs of specifip industries and actual business 
• participation from be^nning to end ^ ^ . ^ 

^ - . • establishment of new linkages and networks • * ' 'i^ 

, ' • more divergent mix bfprogram options and of funding. 

# 

* . * ^ ThePICshouldexpbretherelevancyandappficabilityofthesethemesinit^ 

^nvjronmentand take appropriate action. 

Program As PICs continue to develop their program expertise, models of exemplary programs 

Models ^"^^ emerging. The PIQcould gain substantially b2||fentifying either directly or through a 

resource such as NAB these succe^ssfUlefforts^ I^fe^opriate, the PIC should put the 
experierices into practice. NegadveattiLcfes tQvflll CETA within theprivate sector 
which exist where CETA program^ hav4^il4'd xnay be partially overcome by o 
. * • , . implementing PSIP prograS^^at have ffie greatest poterttial for success. 



Upgrading and 
Retraining 



n the current economic and 
individuals shoiik}be of keen- ^ 
industrialja^s ar^ coriC^n;^ 
provisiohsoHJ ' 
PICs woy^f 69 vAMlo^Sptote 
and retrai^ug progra&is? 




ipal envfeon/nenCupgrading and tetEgj^ngjof 
iSresttp th^P^, especially in areas wl^p large-scale 
legtgttably,itlppears^atthe retraining and upgrading 
y^USto^Und that the programs are the least used, 
er th^.naSStial for using nfore fuHy the upgrading 



Sectibn4 




Services Activi 




idns 



intrpducUon 



' For the fiist time in almost twehtyycars^of federally funded employment and training 
programs, an element has been written into the CETA regulations {20CFR, Part 679, 
May20, 1980) that allows for anS encourages activntiesand services that will indirectly 
resultin placement of the hard to^mploy. This provision forEmployment Generating 

; Services (EGS) separatesTitle Vllfrorh all other CETA titles and gives the PJC an 
opportunity to undertake a wide variety of non-traditional'activnties. 

Employment Generating Services are presentedia this handbook as "activntfes'^ rather 
than **programs" although they are considered to be programmingoptions. EGS was 
notincluded in Section 3: '^Employment and Training Program Options" because they 
differ from the j^rograms in that section^y not necessarily having enrolled participants. 
In addition, Em{)loyment Generating Services is important enough to merit a separate 
section, EGS is presented in this section as a series of "activity" options as opposed to 
'^program" options. 

Section Four defines EmploymentGeneratin'gServicesand discusses the Private 
Industry Council's role an?l involvemenj in EGS. Each of the major Employment 
Generating Services actiwties— Marketing, Labor Market Infonnation, Economic 
Development, and "Other Supportive Services"— are described separately apd 
discussed in relation to their importance and value to the PIC as a strategy that can be 
used to impact upon the employment and training system. Approaches which may 
enable the PIC to ge't majdmum resujts from EGSare suggested. ^ 
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ParlA 



PICPartJcrppOTi^^ . ^ 
m Employment .li i^ 
Generating Setvices^ct^ties 



Employment Generating Services (EGS) are defiprfed in the Code of Federal 
i?eaulations{20, Pai}679) asu ' ^ ^ - 

. . "! .activiticswhichafen^directlyrelatedtotheimmediateprow^ 

nor employment for p^jtidpants but which are intended to result in the creation or 
expansionofemployrhentopportunitiesforpersons^^bleunderthisPart. . . 

In essence, Employrrient Generating Services are thesinglemostunique feature of the 
Title VII program. Several features of EGS distinguish it from other CETA programs and 
from otherTltleVlIactiOitie^ayidmak|!t4inique: {l)'^o requirement to have enrolled / 
program participants in its'adtivitiesj (2) iWire^sli^engtheningof training and 
placement, and (3) fle^dbilify and innovation in ffie nature and types of activities. 

The options available to the PIC for parti dpation in Empldyment Generating Services 
iall into /our main categories of activities: 

Marketing 

• Labor Market Information ^ 
Economic Developmertt Linkages 

• OtherSupportiveServicesand Innovative Programs. 

These options are discussed later in the text 

Employment Generating Services is a strategy that the Private Industry Coundl can use 

to increasejob opportunities in the private sector for unemployed persons. The features 

of uniquenessmd innovation provide an opportunitjfior the PIC to impact in gehuinely 

newanddif/erentwaysonthe employment and training system^ ^ ' 
« 

An advantage of Employment Generating Services is that it can bean effective means 
^ for thePICtodemonstrateaclearstrate^c role to thelocal community atlar^e. Labor 
market surveys, public recognition through marketing! and economic development ^, 
linkages can all selrve as major and highly visible signals to th e local community that the , 
PIC desires and is capable of assuming an important, significant and dynamic jplelri/the 
' Community. * ^ -x^ . ^^..X^'*^'^^*^ 

A finandal inducement to become involved in Employment Genferatin^Services is alsd;^ 
pro\fced to the PIC by the regulations which allow 30% of PSIP program funds to be 
spentfor EmploymentGenerating Services. 

Many PICs are taldng advantage of the opportunity to partidpate in activities designed 
to create job opportunities. According to the National Alliance of Btisiness' sun/ey of 
286 PICs across the country, 57% were engaged in some EGS activity (an increase of 
23% since May^ 1980). but only 15% had plans to expend up to the 30% allowable 
EGS funding. Tne use of alt&nalive and complementary funding from^a variety of ' 

^ resources may accountfor this figure which appears on the surface to be an 

' economlzationofTltleVn EGS resources. 

■ 1 ' ■■ \ . ' ^ 

PICs that are currently not fully using the funds available under this unique provision of 
T^Ie VII are mlssin^^n opportunity to achieve maximum impact The PIC can seek 
clarification t)f policy on allowable EGS activities through the Department of Labor^s 
**Regional Offices. Information about the level of effort required to implement EGS 
pr^^ms and types of approaches is available.through the NAB PSIP Clearinghouse 
an 1 NAB Regional Service Offices. C * 



What Are 
Employment 
Generating 
Services? 



ShoiiidTKePiCBe 
involved in EGS 
Activities? 
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Section 4 
PartA 
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In What Ways Can a 
PiC Become • 
involved in EGS? 



Additional information on how to determine what EGS activities to undertake, what 
program models ate available, and how to implement programs can be found in NAB's 
Brr^p\o^;mentGenera^^n2Servkes tiandbook: PracHcQl Models for Expanding Job 
Opportunitesto ire published in"JuIy;l981. 

The role the PIC has chosen for itsejf determines the scop^ and character of the EGS 
activities the PIC wishes to participate in. 

When the Private Industry Council's roles arfi broad, they shoufd be reflected in its EGS 
activities>What appears to be emerging is a more comprehensive use of EGS- 
funds — ranging from labor market surveys that should become the foundation of the 
PIC strategic plan to economic development projects that reach beyond existing CETA 
activities and prpmote and support job creation, exp^ansion. and retention activities in 
the local area. ' r 

The most appropriate ways for thePlC to become involved in Employment Generating 
Services and the most effective means for doing so differ from PIC to PIC and locality to 
locality. The extent of the PIC's involvement in EGS and the types of ^ctivities^vhich 
would be the most effective mu$t h^det^rmined in the corilextrrflfie^needs and 
problems of the local business community. 

As the PICs have established their roles and defined th$ir activities and as their 
operational structures have emerged, a pattern of Employment Generating Services 
Aqtivities has taken shape. Because of the diversity of theseactivities, all of the options 
available to the PIC are too numerous to delineate in this handbook. However, some 61 
the options available are outlined in the chart orvthe following page. 
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PartA 




^ - Employment Generating 
) Services Activity Options — 

The following options are some — ljut not all — of the ways the PIC may wish to become involved In 
Employment Generating Sendee?, the Private JniJustry Council may select from these options but 
should develop its own options based on local needs: / 

Provide technical assistance tp pijvate employers to reduce the ^dministrative^burden of employ- 
. ment and training programs - ' * > - 

• Provide infomnation to private employers so that they may use more fully PIC and prime sponsor 

^ :Jy'prdgrams . • " ■ ' 

i Oevelop^nd malrket model contracts designed to reduce the administrative ljurden on the em- 
J* . ployer an d^ model contracts to meet the needs of specific occupations and industries 

• Design or conduct training programs that coordinate jobs, training. ^nd education programs so 
persons can work for a private employer whil^ attending training 

• Conduct innovative cooperative education programs (such as small business internships) for youths 
in secondeiry and post-secondary schools designed to coordinate educational programs with work in 
the private sector. * " ^ 

• Market TJTC and WIN taxoredits in conjunction with Title ll-B and Title VII classroom training for 
the purpose of impro\dng coordination of^IP with other job development, placem^t ancl em- 
ployment and training^cti\dties 1 ^ 

• Hire contractors to perform labor market surveys InvoMng employer contacts to determine current 
or potential job openings for the purpose of developing job skill requirement forecasts to be used in 
the CETA planning process 

• Devllbp and operate training programs in conjunction with other businesses to fulfill their personnel 
needs (the administrative functions are considered an EGS acti\dty for funding purposes) 

• Hire specialized PIC staff such as a business management specialist who might provide technical 
assistance to small businesses v 



• Develop linkages between employment and training programs, educational institutions^ and the 
private sector (business people knowledgeable in labor market skill requirements may be hired for 
this purpose) 

• Provide counseling and other follow-up services to employees and employers beyond the initial 
training period * * > 

(Also see **PIC MaAeting Options*', Part B and "PIC Economic Development Activity Options**, Part C of this 
section). ' ^ \ — 
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WhyisMarketiirg 
Important to a PIC? 



. WhtJ Is Marketing? Marfcejfriglsaprocgss which enables the PIC to identify. specific employer wants and 

{leeds/to develop specialized advertising strategjes, and to initiate djrect sales activities 
whicli will provide PIC services and incentives to employeij initialljaarg^ted by^PIC 
marketresearch efforts. . ' . ^ 

A noted marketing professionial ha&defined niarketi%a^^ attempt to form mutually 
satisfying exchange relations." In a typical marketing transaction, both parties— the 
buyer and the seller— liave the most to gain when theyvi^w their relationship as onebf 
mutual benefit rather than one of cenflicting interests. PIC marketing may aeate 
solutions to employers' wants and needs, \ 

The PIC has the option of choosing to market itself and its programs in two main ways: 
. . *• 

• Marketing in/ormd/y through the PIC membership and using members as ♦ 

on-going salespersons to th^ private sector (see "PIC Role Options", Section 1 ). 

• Marketihg/orma/Zy through planned, structured marking approaches sudtas ad * 
campaigns and organized drivesf ' \^ 

The.fact that marketing is the most popular form of Employment Generating Services 
activity shows that many PICs understand its value.^ 

' Effective marketing can seryeAe PIC by: ^ 

f Creatingthedesireci level ofvisibilityandcommunitysupport for the PICandPIC 
programs, and the prime sponsor and CETA ptbgrams 

• *inCTcaslng business involvement in ways that ultimately lead to more jobs for the 
hard to employ. . • ^ | ^ 

Good marketing practices udll enable a PIC to save time, operate in a more > 
cost-effective way, and more readily imeet its goals. Spedfically, good njarketing 
practices should hSptiie PIC to: ^ 

• Draw up an annual employment program plan which reflects the-employpient and 
tiE^ning needs of the community and local private employers, thus enabling the 

^IC to target sales efforts 

• Increase gpvate sector sales activities 

• Develop an effective plan for action 

• Increase thOTwareness of the comrriunity toward the PIC s product lirie 
/ • Increasesales to private employersseeWng PIC services and incentives 

• Develop marketing plans to show local employers what the PIC is doing and how 
y well it carries out its operations. 

' NotallPiCsneedtobeinvolvedlnmajor,fonnal,marketinginitiatlves. Marketing 
efforts should address the goals of the PIC and be deariy related to the PICs strategy. 

APIC needs to havesom^ing to sell before jt undertakes a major marketing effort For 
the PICthatlsin theinjtial developmental stage of ir^tution-builcUng, the best 
approach to marketing ipay be orie of caution. Premature marketing may backfire if the 
PIC does nothave the capability to deliver the goods. All PICs should plan carefully for 
the anticipated positive response from their marketing effort PICs also should be able to 
effectively receive and act upon the responses. 
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What Stage of 
Development Must a 
PIC Reach Before it 
Tries to Sell itself? 



Marketing? 



_ * MostPICs now have some degree oj capability to address certain ba^^^ 

employment and trainingneeds. The PIC should fcKTUs in on-iehai It can do best and 
carry the message to employers using a combination of dir^ employer contact and the 
m^dia. *" * * , T 

Wh^KPrOC8SS Should The marketing process includes three basic and distinct demerits: 
ft?^l9ty?5'"' \ Market Research and Analysis ' ^ ^ 

• Advertisingand Public Relations 

• Sales. 

, Market Researcli and Analysis ^ ^ 

As a firststep in developing an overall^^arketing plan'' ^the PIC should decide what 
market research information is needed and available. MaVket research is a purposeful 
, investigation of the PIC's potential market It provides theiype of information necessary 
ifor maldng sound marketing decisions in keepihg with the PlC s level of resources. 

To deyelopa^arket research program^tlte PIC must a ^ 

^5\nlly2e Needs ^ * _ ^ 

— Set Objectives 
— Develop Information3ources 
— Establish Research Methods 

— Identify Targets, i. e. , MarketSegments. , * ^ 

Advertiains and Pnblic Relationa » 1 

Advertising and public relations each represent separate contributions to the PIC*s total 
marketing effort,^but each seeks a similar goal— acceptance and support of a product or 
program. The ultimate objective of each is to motivate sales. 

' — . Advertising and public relations carry a jnesftge. Commerdal television and radio 

adverti^ng involves the purchase of a particular slot of air time for the message* When 
advertising makes use of free air time it is known as a public service announceinent, 
PSA. The credibility of theadvertisfng me^ge to a large extent however, depends on 
the public relations effort Public relations builds and rhaint^iins a positive image of the " 
product, idea^ and program. 

^ j^oodpUblic relations andtvell-designed adverdsing can not only promote acceptance 

^ of ttic product, but tiiey can also turn atqund adverse opinions. They can show there is 

more ttian one side to an issue, : 

* The ^eps the PJC will need to take In developing an advertising and public relations , 
campaigne&re: " - 

1. Define its audience 
' 2. Determine "need to know" infonaation 

3. Decide on bestmethod for communicating the mes^ge 
4., Develop concept * • . 

5* /^alyzerelativecosts * ^ 
6* Decide on format ^ 
7, Determine mechanics of production. 



^ Sales , ^ ^ / ; r ' . . . 

Sellingthe PIC product line (PlCprograms and sendees) is the Wiai step of the ^ 
mari^etingproc^. When the market research andanalysishasbeen completed, the 
PIC will havethe infonnatipn and market data it-needs to develop a sales stotegy and 
^ prepare a salesplan. 

ThePIC sales strategy should include the following bQs\c elements: 

• Identity of thecompaniesmostlikelybnk^orusePICservicesand inx:enflves 

• Specific goals for each market segment 

• Resources or products PIC sales staff will take to targeted employers 

• Plan for hiring or recruiting PIG sales staff • ^ 

• Plan for training PIC sales staff 

• Plan for managing thesales campaign and the follow-up activities to guarantee 
^ ' delivejy of prornised products toparticipating en^^ers. 

Specific efforts must be made to inform the PIC sales staff of: (1) the psychology of 
selling; (2) sales call techniques such as openings, use of qualifying questions, 
identification of features, benefits and proofs, sales caH objectives and closing; and 
^ (3) the basic steps in making a successful sales call » 

•\ 

The ultimate test of the reliability of the PIC sales system is the PIC's ability to sell its 
product line m6 commit its annual resource ba$e. To be successful the PIC should aim 
at serving the greatest number of businesses witlnhe widest possible product/resoufce 
base. The result should be a significant incree^ in the number of clients placed in 
private sector jobs. 



A. 



Marketing activities are presented in chart form below to aid th^IC i Jjphoosing 
approaches that coincide with their overall marketing strategy. 



PIC Marketing Optjons 



. • Direct employer contadprograms (found to bevery effective) * 

• Brochares ' . 

• Speaking engagements by PIC chairpejBons, members, staff 

• Public service announcements 

• Radio, TV, and newspaper advertisements 

• Briefings, luncheons, seminars and workshops 

• Directrnailings (found to be relatively ineffective). 

This lisi is notexhaustive and descriptibris of specific marketing programs are available from the NAB PSIP 
^'^ Clearinghouse. ' ' , 
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i Informatidn 




WJiy is Labor Market 
Information 
important to the 
PIC? W 

What Types of Labor 
Market information 
Doesihei'lCNeed? 



The regulations require the PIC to ^'analyze private sector job opportunities including . 
estimates by occupation, industry and location''. Labor Market Ana/ysis isone of the 
most tangible tasks a PIC can tackle. ReSults of the Labor Market Analysis should be 
used as an important means to determine the tyjpe, appropriateness, and priority of PIC 
activities, and prog^, _ - . . 

Basictypes of tabor market in/omidtion the PIC should have in order to define labor 
needs and make programs responsive to them include facts about 

types of-entry level occupations 

• numberofentryleveljobs 

• types of existing job vacancies 

• number of existing job vacancies 

• growth potential by occupation 

• la^^ force participation * 



• hiring practices 

• specific job requirements 

• personnel policies," especially training and promotional policies 

• occupational skill requirements 

• employer attitudes toward employment and training programs. 



What AVe Some 
Sources of Labor 
Market Information? 



How Can The PIC 
Use Labor Market 
Information? 



The PIC may { 1 ) design and isonduct labor market anaiys^ itself, (2) contract for the 
service, or (3) use data already available. Many primgspor^rS as well as economic 
development agencies conduct studies or surveys. The PIC may be able to retain and 
review data available from such sources as: - " , / 

• The Job Service ~ - 

• Bureau ofApprenticeship and Training 

• Economic Development and Community Development Agencies 

• CETA Prime Sponsors ^ ' , 

• Economic Qeveldpment Councils 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 

^ Department of tabor, Employment and Training Administration, Regional Office 

• State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees. • 

Available data may be inadequate for purposes of planningjor the private sector. 
Judgement must b^p^sed in developing new data through a planned study qr survey 
because many emg^byers resent queries about business matters. 

Labor Mark^tlnforfnation covers a wide range of diverse facts that can be used for 
m$iny different purposes. 

The specific ways the PIC will use the Labor Market Information will depend upon the 
nature of the information, the PIC*s purpose for gathering the information, and the-type 
ofdecisions the PIC seeks. ' 



deneral ways the PlCcan use labor mark^^ include: r 

- •^ IdentifyingoccupationsorindustriesinwhichPICHientscan * 
'^intounsubsidizedjol^ ' ^ " * 

•jijdentifying the needier upgrading or retraining prc^ . 

• Identifjfing economic development linfeges 

• Determining PIC progrann choices ^ c 

• Planning and desfgnin'g programs which are basedon valid labor market heeds 

• 'Evaluating program "success" in temns of labor market needs of the private sector 

• Adjusting PIC programs and other CETA programs to accomnlodate the cunrent 
labor niarket needs of the pnvate sector. 

To increase its impact on the community's employment and training problems, the PJC 
should use labor market information in the most effective manner and use information 
that is both fime/y and accurate, The key point is— if the PIC is not^oing to actually use 
marketinformation in its dedsiorOmaking or operating processes, there is no need to 
collect or analyze it ' ' , - 

.^orspedfic infomdation on how to analyze local labor market conditions and use labor 
market information effecti\?ely, see NAB*s guide, Planning, Mqnagemeht and ^ 
Evaluation: ReaMngPIC Potential 



EGS: Economic Deyelophient Linkages 
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TTie concept of economic development is viewed in different ways by different people, 
det>endingon their interests, needs, and perspectives. Despite various atternpt§ to 
capture.the essence of "economic development^ in a definition, the term often rem'enns 
ambiguous. * X 

The following definitions which highlight the differences among perspectives are 
options for the PIC tocorisiden 

• Economic development is a process for mobilizing financial.Tiuman, and physical 
community resources toward improving the standard of living for communi^ 
residents. . ^ .^^-^^^^ 

\ • Economic develqpmen t Ts the use of public resources to influence private 

investment thereby stimulatinggrowth through thes^ public incentives— both 
cash and noncash [National Council for Urban Economic Develojiment]. ^ 

• Economic development refers tp organized planned cooperative efforts between 
public an4 private sectors designed toimprovethe economic conditionsof a 
locality. For CETA purposes, improvement is measured in termsx)f: - 

a. Expansioh of existing business or development of new businesses, thus 
creating new jobs in which CETA-eligible persons could be empl6yed; 

^ or 

b. Retention of ejdsting businesses; thus preventingthe loss of jobs to the 
local economy. [U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training 
'Administration in Field Memorandum No. 243-80, April 29, 1980]. 

• Economic development is a process which has as its purpose the creation of new 

. and updated jobs to pi^uce goods and services in response to identified markets^ 
[worWngd^ftnitionoftneLehigh Valley Manpower Program]. 

These definitions pinpoint several key factors \^ch the PIC should consider en 
decidingifandhowtobecomeinvolvedineconomicdevelopment: ^ ' 

• Economic development should not be viewed simply as economic^rowth — but as 
^ .the inflaendng of private Investments through the use of public resources. 

• Today, economic development has as much to do with Helping small businesses, 
and keeping e>^g^ businesses in the locality, as with attracting new industry to 

- thearea. >^ * . • * . 

The PIC may wish to embrace a btoad definition of econpmifc development However, 
dts impact on the economic development processitself may be^nhancedif it (1) clearly 
defines its owit perspective, and (2) develops arjoperational definition oi ecohonlic 
development be^d on local ecpnomiccondltiqris. ff'^ »/ 

In developing its own operational definition, the PIC may wish to consider the goals pf 
the economicdeveloprnent process: ' /; j . ^ * ' 

• Increasing the rate of economic grq^h ^ - 

Targeting economic activity to distressed areas' \ * - ■ ' ^ 

, • Improving,thenurfiber'and quality of jobs , ♦ 

Targeting of jobs fbr the economically disadvantaged: ^ 
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WhyUS Economic* The telationshfp between economic development and employment and training 

Devetbpmenf ^ [ • programs is a directandstraightfom/ardone-^conomiodevdopmen^o^ 
l(1f6ortanttOIhe^^ ^ demandfqr,skiUed\y6rtersthroughjobcreationandPlCscanprovi^^ 

PIC? ' ' " -pecu3leto«ati^fytheHeTnai}d^ ^ . * ^ ^ • 

E*ffective sconomic^evejoglment^ictivibes result in jobs created or retained through: 

• Retention of existing businesses • , c 
. • Re\rttalizationofd^bninghiasinesses . \ ^ 

• Expansion of ^xistiri^bysihesses , 
. • Attraction of new businesses/, -a • • ♦ 

inal policy reflects th,e importance of the economic development/employment and 
ng linkage through the 1980 revisions to Title Vll which provide a 10% incentive 

* Bonus to PlCs. who engage in efforts to projnote coordinatiopwith economic 
^^evelopm'fentactiviti^. It also requires that re^reserlta^^ • 

development counc'ils be appbinted^smembe^s of t^ie PIC. Local economic ^ 

* development councils mustalsd'be consulted in cievdopment of the PIC Annual Plan. 

Economic dev^pmenl dfbrte ale usually Ipcall]^ inWa/ed. mamged and operated aqd 
, can mean: i - . 



r 



Y 



• new jobs . ) \ 

• additions to tK^ local tax base 

• efficient fandusl^i^^ 

• diversification of the local economic base 



9 oiversincauon oi uikilk;*!! etuMuiiHc ua&t; - 

'^^^ cusWoninganeconomicloss(suphasmapufacturing3*obs).bybringingi'na 
. eci&nomic asset (such as service companies with pbs). 
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Jhe PIC thaf^'hooks up" with economic development efforts can expect to share in the 
benefits. R^iulHng benefits may even be 'multiplied whe . 
developm6ntTOtlV<:orrimun^nd neighborhood . 

Economifc development activities can resultin expanded employmentopportunities' 
targeted for the structurally unemployed. In addition, through economic development 
activities, the PIC may enhan'cc its image and status as a private sector organization ahd 
^ain greaterreSpectibility in theljusiness community. TheflCs ability to 'leverage" a 
good deal of private mone/with a relatively small amount of public money through 
economto devcfopipe^it activities maybe qUite significant. - ^ 



Should thye P(C Thfe import^nceof th^ (;Qgnection between employment and training programs ^nd 

Becpme Involved l^l economic^lt^l^^nt^ranrtcftb^ 



Economic 
Devefopment? 



regarding tfiel^)pf6]^atenessofPlC participation in econom . 
and thfejjrionty if shouldjrecei\/iln thePfC operations, f n additiop, some PlCs feel this is . 
an arpa whefe they are least assul^d of short teftn success. Others s§e economic 
- development as t^e area with the greatest potenfial^or genuine payoffs in terms of new 
johsand employer invofverpent , " Xi * , 



When making decisions on whether or notit^tabecoi 
development, the Pid should assess ils capability to act 
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jv^ed in econofnlc^/ ^ ' 
tely in the following areas: , ^ 
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• prossin^burcaucratic line^ 

• For^ng links * . ^ ■ , 
. • psingconceptsjiot yet fully dev^oped or tested. 

Th^e PIC has the option of participating-in economic development through the following 
broad roles: ' f ' - \ 

• EstabDshingtinkspnd lines of communication 

• MarKeting toincreasc aweireness of the local economic resources available for 

• traiiijng and juraQ^g the workforce 

' • ERcoura^ng business^rough specific economic development dforts) to 
relocate, expand, or takeadvantage of economic development incentives. 

After the PIC Ifas decided what role^ i tany , it wishes to assume in economic 
development, the PJCmustmcike dedsionswn the specific ways Its' role(s) will be* 
carried out^ 

'-Someopfions identified in the law are; * * , 

• R6presJw|^g.thfe needs of industry— both the need for attracting an industry to an 
ar^or the need for keeping an industry in th,e area ^ 

• Sepingasa wayfor'otganizedJaborto have a role in economic development 

- r areas" , , ' 

' • IdentifyingtheneedsandskillsofthelocallaborforceandmaWngsuggestions 
about what type of training could be provi(^^|i^o qual]^ CETA applicants for 
potintialjobs. - ^ . 

_ X Decisions regarding the types of economic development activities the PIC prefers to 
partidpate in should be based upon the following cons/derahons: ' • ' 

• PICcapabiMes ^ ' / ' 

• Local cporibmicd^elopment programs and the p^rtidpan 

• Local busing needs- 

' •/Local labormarket characteristics.^ , , ' 

The PIC should plan and design itsown activities acc6rding to local needs as suggested 
' abo ve.The PIC me^ wish to use tt^f ollowing conceptual models to ^ ecoyiomic ^ 
' develop™|ent wilh'CETA programsas it develops and designs its activitfes. These 

models, deyeloped by theDepartmentof Labor, are characterized by the functions that 
' a local primespphsor could undertake as part of an ecowomic devisjopment activity: 

. i The/ntGift*eGe^#rt«fngModejL' CETAls used to suppbrt projects such as ^ 
cooperatives to produce marketable goods or service^. 

• TAeJn/h3sfructureMode/:CETAlsusedt6devel^^^ ^ 
\ faciliflcstoenhancclocaleconomies,sUchasdevelQpingbasicfadlifles,se(^^ 

. or installations needed for an economic development project; providing a CETA 
worirf5rce to construct an industrial park, or to refurbish buljitogs; and providing 
personnel for the growth and functioning of the project or its^BaJ^l^atons. ' 

• TheProrr^oUonalModel: The availability of GETAiservlces ^te^ised as an added * 
incentive for businesses and industries to remain or to locate in an area such as 

> ^ ^ usingfeiining to prdvide CETA-ellglble persofis with skills needed for the 
' expansion or the retehtiph of local businesses. * - 
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Section 4 



TheEconomicDevelopmentlntem CETA Prime'Sponsor or 

the PIC acts ari intermediary anv>ng various organizations in volved in 
researching, planning, coordinating andpromoting economic development ; 
activities, such as providing technic^ assistance;to locai governments that are" , 
* exploring ways to bring more private Rector jobs in their area. 

Additional options for PIC participation in economic development activities are 
presented below: ' . « 

For a more detailed discussion of economic development and specifteways in which the 
PIC might coordinate witiii and support economic development activities, see Job- 
^Creation Through EconomicDevelopment: E)q)loring the Role of the Private Industrie 
Counci/— a guideboot? for PICs to be published by the National Alliance of Business in 
July, 1981. Contactthe NAB RegionafService Office for information. 

For specifics on regulations and policy, including allowable expenditures and or\ . 
publications and resources see Fie/cfMemorancfum No. 243-80, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Employment and Training A^inistration, Ajiril 29. 1980. 



PJCf Ecphomic Development Options 

The follpv&ingoptions aJ^pres^ted for the.Private IndCistry Council to select those activities which will 
best fit local economic neecfe^d problems:" 

• 'Develop programs focusing on economic development and recovery * , - 

• Input emplojrment and training goals in^^verall economic developmentT>lans and community 
economic development strate^es * "V 

•"^veiop jointly with other economic development gwups a statement of goals and objectives for 
elected officials * * , ^ ^ ^ , 

• Involve small and minority businesses in community and economic development planning and * 
implementation ^ , " . * ^ 

• Survey local economic development activities to gather useful irtfor^ation for prime sponsor/PIC 

staff , ^ ; 

, • Jointly marl<ef CETA and economic development 

• Collect and analyze local labor market data using existing labor market information plus that 
developed by ejcoriomic development planning bodies 

• Encourage and p^omot^traditional lending institutions to finance job creation In areas of economic 
^distress , ^ - ' ' . \ 

• Influence the CETA delivery system tamore effectively meet private sector needs as identified by 
— : local economic development and community bodfes . 

§ • Exchange geftonhel with econpmic dev^opment organizations at the advlsorygoveming board 
levelarfil for staff training/internship jirograms . 

• Jointly staff with economic development personnel new projects suggesting economic development^ 
" efforts > ' * • ' * , \^ ^ 

< • Develop formal linkages among various economic develoi5ment initiatives an,d programs. 
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Whdt Are Some ^ in addition to Marketing, Labor Market Information and Economic Development 

Options for the PIC .^nkages^a variety of acti^Sties which are being called **other supportive services and 

Under "OtRer programs" constitut^^^art of the EGS program area. These **other*' programs usually - 

Supportive suppp'rttraiiisition&ahdspecial assistance tor the unemployed worker. , 

Programs ? ThefcKrusofsomeottii^ "OtherSupportive Programs" mayincludebutisnotllmited 

' to: (1) incentiyeprpgranbwhichofferspecial benefits to employers whoTiire 
^ , ^ CETA^^gibles (such as the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit), and (2) creating /infcagessamong 
existing institutions and gifoupsandlhe employment and training systen?. . - 

. ' ' . . ; ^ ' " u 

^ ; Many "Other Supportive Programs * have particularly innovative themes. The desired 

r ' * degree ofinnovation in progi^s has emerged as an issue in some PICs. How much 

" ^ duplication ojTitlellB programs dr how much innovation the PIC prefers should be . 

weighed in light of a wide range of variables. Research has not provided any conclusive 
widenceon how **good" 'or "bad- Innovative programs are. However, findings may be*, 
• B(fthcon5ingasPICscbn¥nue the prpcess of testing and demonstra^ 
of\oth conventional apd "innovative^* programs. ^ ? 

Most of the employment and traiftlrtg prograrns described in Section 3 are considered 
' "conventional". The programs and activities discussed in this sectioiUean more toward 
* "innovation". Manyof the "Other Supportive Services" optiorfspreserrted below 
* * reflect creative use of progr^rri funding. ^ ' . - ' ' < • 



r « ^"T — — ' ^ ^ 

. ''Oiher Supportive Programs" Options for the PIC 

• A Transportatton project that overcomes geographic barriers.bctween disadvantaged residents and 
the job sites . ' ' . 

'\ A Self'PhceifDer^t Center aimed at shortening the time between unemployrhent and placement 

throughself-helpjobsearch methods ^ ' ' * ' - ' . 

• An Emploi;ment Trar)$ition Centerwhere an accurate and spee^ match is made between th6 
W9rker' s job skills and the requirements of incoming jci^ orders 

• An Urnbrella OJTlMarketingProject that coordinates the administrg^tion and marketing of OJT 
programsoperatedthroughlocalgovemments,the JOBService,theChambersofComme and 
community organizations ' • . » ^ ^ ^ 

• ACompwtcrizedJofaMatch%^mtoassistintheplacementofgraduatesfromhighschoo skills 
* . centers, and community colleges . ' . 

• ASmallBusines^irectori; which !6ts the cuorent educational and training programS.operated by 
local gov/Bjnment/educatjonell/training institutions • 

A Career Guidance Institute which develops seminars for local guidanc^counselors and ejiucators 
tfiat familiarize school personnel with locaypb opportunities and industry skill requirernent^' 

, • ALegi5/atfyeA//drsCorrim/tt€etoarticulatelocalbusinessw^ ^ ♦ 

• A Model Site Development Process to help business comply ugth regulations related to openings of 

new industrial sites ' • * , - 

' . - ' V. • ^ - 

• AManagementAsiistance/?espon^T^amto helpemployere with CETAadmini " 

• suchaspapervpfk * ^' " , ' ' : 

• A Chf/d Care Conference sponsored by the PIC . , * - 
•f A Day Care Center in an industrial or ifrplafjt setting. % 
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>Sectfon4 
FartF 



strategic 
l^uggestions 



Employmerit 

Generating 

Services 



I' 



/Marketing 



tabor Market 
Information 



Economic 
Development 
Lin1(ages ^ 



In order for the PIC to put Employment Generating Services to work in the most 
effective manner in its local employment and training environment, it should embrace 
the following pnrfdp/es; 

• AssessPIC needs and then identify the most appropriate use of EGS funds to assist 
, In the overall PIG strategy. * * / 

• Be creative — use EGS funcfeto innovate and Expand traditional-employment and 
training efforts. f 

. • ComblneECS funding with other fundii)g-Aoo\lorvjays to stretch EGS dollars 
bycodperatingwithoftercommunityprogramswhichintumm^yestablisha 
cooperative/community image'for the PIC. ^ - ^ - 

• Involve all the P/ayera^make CETA program staff, PIC staff,^and staff of the 
Department of Labor co-partners in tlie development process of the EGS^plans; 
obtain support frorri within thejcommunity — business, labor and^mmunity 
groups — so that their approval and political support is in pFace initially. 

To increase th^ effectiveness of its marketing effort,- the PIC should strive to: 

. • Complete^basic market research for the total PIC market area before the start of 
the annual planning process % • " 

• Include specific marketing andsalest)bjectives in the PIC Annual Plan ^ 

^' • Use time and resources to find out how succe$sful PICs in other areas sell their 
product line • - , 

Recruit and train sales staff . . 

• Design a marketing/sales'management system that will provide PIC leadership 
^ Amih cunrent information on the progress of its marketing/sales^ctivities 

• Be innovative, imaginative, and represehtthe private sector point of view. 

To rAake th? most effective use of labor market information, the PIC should. 

^ • Use the irifom^ation foryecision-making purposes in concrete ways that will 

« in/fuehce the kinds of program efioices,^and 

* . ■•• ^ 

' • Seek new labor market infomiation which accurately defines current private 
sector neecis.and problems. ^ . 

PlC$ that feel tixey have the capacity to become involved in-econprnii development 
should embrace the current natiohalgoal of economic recovery thrQugh concerted ' 
. . . action in their local compiunity. Their challenge is lo offer leadership and direction to the 
♦ private sector in bringing about econornl^recoue/y through siror^ICfecohomic 
developrn'enf linkages. • . 
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The . . 
National Alliance 
of Business 



The National Alliance of Business (NAB) Is an Independent, non-prgfit corporation 
^workir^g Ip partnership vvith.bu^ness, labor, govemnnent, education, ^nd connmunity - 
based groups to help solve the'uneraployment problenns of Annerica's disadv^taged 
youth and adults. I^^'s primary mission is to encourage private businesses to provide ^ 
job^nd job training for Jthe 'disadvantaged NAB encourages business leaders to 
support and partidpate in local private/public partnership efforts, especially through 
involvenient v^tji thelRocd Private Industry (^undls. 

The NationaljAIfe of Business is in a unique positibn to be of service and support to 
'the Private fediOTy Council and id play an advocacy rote for the PIC at the national and 
local levels, jifep service reach the PICs throughits network of eleven.fte^pnal Service 
Offices tsee fojfowing page). In addition to providjM a variety of services and technical 
assistance to PiCs, the Re^onal Service Ofhcfes direct access to_a wide range of 
spedali^ information provide^ through NAB'sTOtional Headquarters. 

'Among the areas of NAB's expertise and^crvices upon whid)^ PIC might vwsb to draw 
are: ... - * ' 

* • IPIC Pro^^m Develoj^ment *^ . ^ 

• PIC Progiam Information Services 

—Dota Bank which compiles and disperses a wide range of specialized 
information for PTCs* 

-Lpsjp C/eann^house which compiles and distributes profiles and ca^ studies of 
PIC ac^vities^nd programs which are updated monthly \ 

• PIC Traioin^^ickages and Technical Assistance 

• PIC Marketing Materials 

♦ 

• Policy Analysis and L«gisbtive Informational Services 

• A Network of Corporate Relations Liaison Cogtacts Reaching to,the Entire . 
Business Community' 

• TechnicalAssistancefromRe^onal Service Offices 
PICPublicati'ons 

—"Showcase"— a bimonthly newsletter highlighting suctes^ful PIC programs 

-^^'sSerie^of Prfyafe/ndusfrvCound/GufdesandTralnfngHandfaoQ^ 
Appendix II). ' • . 
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Appendixl. 

Continued 



Regional 
Service Of flees 



Jo Be 

Contacted for 
Information and 
Technical 
Assistance 



RegloilalVic^Presidiiito . 
Region I > 

—TIMOTHY ANDERSON 
National Alliance of Business 

- 190HighStreetSuite500 • 
_\ . Boston. Massachusetts 02 1^0 

Phone: (617^426-4315 

Region in 

ANDREA PERRY 
National Alliance of Business 
2 Penn Center, Suite 1702 . 
Philadelphia/Pennsylvania 19102^ 
Phone:(215)665-0254 . * 

. Begloniv^^^ 

^ WILLIAM L WALKER 

National Alliance of Business 
401 WestPeachtreeSt.. N£. 

^ - Suite 2060 

Atlanta, Ga. 30308 

- Phone:(404)522-.9350 

Region V 

JACKR-FITZPATRICK 
National Alliance^f Business \ 
6 North Michigan A venue. Suite 708 
Chicago. Illinois 60602 
Phone:(312)346-1182 

Region VI 

WILLIAMS. HARRIS 
National Alliance of Business 
3128 Lemmon Avenue East, Suite 202 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
Phone:(214)522-2630 , 

Region Vn 

* HENRY LMcHENRY . 
Nahonal Alliance of Business | 
City.Center S,quare 
1100 MainStrcet, Suite 1248 
Kansas City, Missouri 64105 
Phone:(816)842-1848 



Region Vm 

DENNISKEZENDES ; 
National Alliance of Business 
950 Broadway Building. Suite 100 
Denver. Colorado 80203 
Phone: (303)832-4343 

Region tX 

ROBERT HALL 
National Alliancfe of Business 
681 Market Street. Suite 833' 
SanFrancisco.CA 94105 
Phone: (415)391-4061. . 

Region X 

RUEBENFLORES 
National Alliance ofSuslness * 
2200 6th Avenue. Suite 2 15 
Seattle. Washington 9?12l 
Phone: (206)62^2531 

Region XI 

THOMAS F.RILEY 
National Alliance of Business 
Western Reserve Building 
. 1468 West Ninth Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 441 13 ^ 
Phone: (216)566-9955/9006/9007 

Technical Assistance Staff 

Region n 

JAMES M.CEDERDAHL 
National Alliance of Business , 
870 Bergen Avenue:;' 
JerseyCity,NJ 07306 
Phone:(201)792-4162 



N/\B LOC^ METROS are located in various sites around the country. Contact your 
NAB Regional Service Office for the METRO nearest you. # 
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A^piiidtei National 
cpm.„uea. Headquarters 



National Alli£mc€ of Business , 
• Headquahers 
lOK-tSth Street, N.W. 
' Washington. D.C 20005 ' 

^ * - ' . . , Executive Personnel 

WILLIAM H. KOLBERG ^ 
*• , President and Chief Executive Officer 

PIERCE A. QUINLAN 

^ ^ Executive Vice President ^ , X 

Operations 

CARLETON W. BORDEN 
. - Acting, E)^ecutive Vice President ^ 
Corporate Relations " _„ 

ALBERT L MARK ' , 

« ' Senior Vice Pre^dent ^ • 

^ *• ^ ^ Communications - 

ELLEN BOYERS ■ ' ROYSIEmIlLER 

Vice President • * • * ' Vice Presiden^ 

Information Services and PSIP Clearinghouse , Labor Liaison 

EXDNALDE EDWARDS - ' RALPH SILWARE 

Vice President . ' ^ Vice President 

Personnel and Administrative Services ' • Finance and Acting 

FREDFREDERICK ' ^ v . " "^^^"^^^ 

Vice President . ' ROOSEVELT TURNER". JR. 

Training ^ , Vic6 President 

GEORGE J. SAMUELS .-■ ' " - . Reld Management 

VicePresident . .'. FREDWENT2EL 

GeneraiC5unsel ^ ' . • VicePresident 

ESTHER FREDMANSCHABFFER * " ^^^^''"S 

VicePresident MILLICENT W. WOODS 

Program Development • " VicePresident 

- . Policy and Evaluation 
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Appei^dixirf. GlOi 

of Terms 



AutonorryH^the quality or state of se lf-governance, seH-control, selfHContainment, indeiDendence from the whole. 

Balance of State, BOS— the ar^^tside the boundaries of the CETA prime spons^c^in a given state and generally 
composedof smaller, rural counties under the administration of the state prime sponso^wh^ch allocates CETA monies 
toproje^inthoseatfeas. ^ 

BureauofApprenffceship & Training, BAT— the cilvisioa of the U.S. Department of Labor which works to identify and 
develop apprenticc^ible opportunities in business. 

Bureau of Labor Sta^sUcs, BLS-*-a division of U.S. Department of Lat)or which publishes socio-economic data 
including employment and cost-of-living5tatistics. • • 

CETA Planning Council — appointed by the Chief^ected Official to advise in overall planning of the employment and 
training programs under^all tides of JCETA. ^ 

CETA Planning Cycte— the time period in which plans for CETA programs proposed for the next fiscal year (October 
1-^Septernber 30) are developed and submitted to the Sedteary, Degg^rtment of Labor for approval Key dates are 
^4^y 15-Jline 1 — planning ^timates and revisions to regulations issued, July 1— preliminary plan submitted to 
Department of Labor, Regional Office and community review begins, August 14 — review and comment period ends 
and plan is revisied; September 1 — final plan submitted 

CETA Prime Sponsor—^ state, county, local government or consortium unit acting as administrator of the 
ComprehensiyeEmp/oymentondTrainingActfundedprogramsin the designatecj.area. 

Community Based Organization, CBO — a private non profit^organization which is representative of the community or 
a significeint element of the cpmmunity, may provide employment and training services and'or activities 

* * 
VomprefiensweEmploi^ment&TramingAct, CETA — an actby Congress "to provide job training and employment 

" opportunities for economically disadvantaged, unemployed or underemployed persons which will result In an increase 
' in their earned mcome, apd to assure that training and oth er services lead to maximum employment opportunities and 
enhanceself-suffidency''(PubUcLaw95-524,Sec.2). \^ 

Comprehensive Emp/oyrrient and Train'mgPlan — a n^ter arid annual plan describing the administration and ^ ^ 
|)rograms under CETA which is developed by the prime sponsor with theparticipation of the CETA Planning Council 
and submitted to the Secretary, Department of Labor for approval (Public Law 95-524, Sec. 103). 

EqooomicDeye/opm'ent Admini5*ration, EDA— division pfthe US. Department of Commerce concemed with 
promoting, developing, and in some cases financing, regional, state and l6cal public works and other economic 
dejfelopment-related projefcts. p ' . • , 

EffecUveness — ability to produce or accomplish adecided, decisive, or desired result 

/ ♦ * 

ErnplQymentAridTrammgAdrninistration,ETA'-a division of the U.S. Department of Labor, that is the administering 
agenq/Jor CETA progranT& on a nationwide basis operating through 10 regional offices. 

FeSeral Representative, F/?,//rdrepj— Indivifiual firom a regional U.S. Department of Labor office*assigned 
responsibility for employmont and training programs within a defined geographic area. 

Field Memorandum, FM — national directive issued by U.S. Departmlht of Labor. 

Goo/— a statement of ajn int?ndeJ result or an end toward which effort is directed through actual operating plans and 
policies of an organization. , . * 

Jdb Related Educationi^JRE—reieTS to the education necessary to enable a worker to assimilate OJT JRE may include 
basic remedial education in mathematics and language skills n eeded to perform Job duties. Tec hnical Information may 
also be included ^ ^ • ' • r - - *^ 

Mis^on — die igeneral purpose of the organization as put forth in its charter, governing rules orpublic statemeiitsby kefy 
executive^ . - . / / 

NaUonalAlttgnce of Business, NAB— a business-led, non profit corporation working In partnership with business, 
labor, government, education and community groups to reduce^employmentproblems of economically 
disadvaritagedyouthsand adults. • ^ * ♦ ' 



AppenaikjH Glossarvof 

Continued ~ 

Terms 



NaUonQlAssociatiop of Counties, NACo — national public interest group for the counties which has an active 
information office for dissemination of countj^ oriented CETA program infgrmation. * 

National Governors Associattony NCA — national public interest group for the Govemo/s wiich has an active 
. information office for disseminafion of state-oriented CETA program infonmation. 

National League ofCities, NLC — ^ major lobb^nng and public intere§J group for the smaller and medium sized cities 
and maintains an employme^ntand training information service fo^ member d ' ' . 

National Urban League— an interracial, nonjjartisan, non-profit Community service organization with over one hun- 
dred affiliates using social work, economics, law and other disciplines to secure equal opportunity in all sectors of 
.society for Black Americans and other minorities, may operate job draining programs for CETA prime sponsors. 

'ObjectiveS^;-^^ measurable accomplishnpent necessary to achievaa goal. . 

PIC (PSIP) Annual PJan—the Title VII subpart to the CETA prime-Jiporifor's Comprehensive Employment and Train 
ing Plan which must have concurrence of both the PIC chairper^^nd Chief Elected Official of the CETA prime 
sporisor in order to be approved by the; Departrnent«of Labor. (2t) CFR 679.5). * 

Public Private Partnership — /formal or informal agreement between these two sectcjrs to define and resolve commu 
njty problems for their mutual benefit , 

Regional Adminisirator, i?A— regional admiiystratiVe officeVof the 6.S. Department of Labor Th^e is one 

Regional Administrator per federal region. vA , ^ _ 

Sewice, Emploi^ment, Redevehpmenu S£/?— national self help organization for Spanish speaking persons. 

Small Business Administration, SBA — a division of the U.S. Department of Commerce concerned with promoting, 
developing, and financing small business enterprises, v ^ _ 

State Employment Securiti/ Agency, SESA — a state adminis^ed agency funded through the Department of Labor 
which offers job service, placement and counseling,.. providesTabor market information, and administers Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, coordinates other programs such as Job Cdrp, Work Incentive Training (WIN) and apprenticeship 
training programs. , ^ * ' 

Targeted Jobs Demonstration Program, TJDP— Grants from DOL made on a selective basis to units of local gQVfim 
ment to promote employment Opportunities for the economically disadvantaged through lunding of economic and 
community deyelopment'projects. * • ^ . ^ ♦ , ' ''t 

targeted Jobs Tax Credit, TJTC— an elective tax credit that applies to wage costs of eligible'employees between 
January 1, 1979 and Dccembjsr 31 J9S1, and is equal to-SOX of the first year wages up tq $3,000 and 25% ot second 
year wages up. to $1,500. YAttth, ex-offenders and thef economically disadvantaged are eligible, in addition to other 
groups as determined by the^tate Employment Service. " - 



To Impact — to bring about a result, to influence, to effect,.to produce an outcome traceable to a goal or aim 

U.S. Con/erenceo/Mayors,^SCM— a major lobbying and pu6lic interest group for thenatibn's larger cjjies which has 
an active ioformation office^for di&eipyiation of jarge city oriented CETA Prograrrr Information. 



